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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN,. 
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the c inu of su i clumsy and degrading costume, 
except its antiquity. Some of the most cultivated and 
rraceful-minded men I have ever known have been 
( t Hospital boys, but I have never heard them 
k of their old school, as other public-school boys are 
nt to do; they are nervously eager to ignore their 


y-stockinged days, and no wonder. Nobody knows 
except themselves (and they are not likely to reveal the 
This fact did 


ret what becomes of Bluecoat boys. 
not escape the notice of Sydney Smith 


At a very early age young Quakers disappear, at a very 


‘ y the Bluccoat boys are seen; at the age of seventcen 
! thteen young Quakers are again seen, at the same age 
t Blu boys disappear. Who has ever heard of a Blue- 
coat ma Ihe thin utterly unknown in natural history 
Upon what other evidence does the migration of the grub into 
the aurelia rest Dissection would throw great light upon 
this qu mn and if our friend would reccive two boys into 
his house about the time of their changing their coats, great 
service would be rendered to science. 
There is a delightful correspondence between the witty 


Canon and Lady Morley upon this subject. 


Amazing as it may seem, a new victim has been found 
for the confidence trick. 
and all except, perhaps, the Ark, into which 


strangers were not admitted), 


It has been played in all ages 
places 
and one would have thought 
was by this time a snare too open to be set for any bird. 
lhere is probably some attraction about it for genial 
nitures, which we are too sophisticated to understand : 
the 
at the expense of the rogues, which no doubt warms the 
heart of their prey and inclines it toa generous and grateful 
trust. The latest example is interesting as having evoked a 
moral maxim not inferior to that for which we are indebted 
to the Tichborne Claimant. ‘‘If people are taken in,” 
observed the greater of the two scoundrels, ‘‘it serves 
them right. They have got a bit and want more. We have 


” 


transaction, one observes, is always preceded by a drink 


nothing and try to get what they have.” These words 
should be written in letters of brass and inscribed over 


every thieves’ lodging-house. 


The Burglar’s Progress on the road to refinement, to 
which I have ventured to draw public attention, is pro- 
ceeding most satisfactorily. In Blcomsbury the other 
night a lady, being awakened by a noise, opened the door, 
to be confronted by an utter stranger. The position was so 
entirely novel that the conventions of society were lost sight 
of. The only remark—abrupt and inquisitive it must be 
confessed—that occurred to her was ‘‘ Who are you?” 
With equal frankness he replied, ‘‘I am a burglar!’ 
Then, perceiving that this failed to put her at her ease, he 
added, ‘‘ but a very quiet one.” The entrance of the police 
put an end to what promised to be a very interesting 
description of his character and methods of procedure. But 
he never wavered in his assertion. ‘In order to make no 
noise,” he told his captors, ‘‘I have left my boots in the 
coal-cellar.”’ In how few other classes would this consider- 
ation for others be exhibited! One regrets to say, how- 
ever, that, though still admitting that he was a burglar, he 
afterwards declared that he was ‘‘ not a professional one.” 
This somewhat detracts from the conclusion one would have 
liked to draw as regards his calling. He may have been a 
dancing-master, or in the diplomatic service, and unable, 
on taking up a new kind of business, to get rid—in his 
first job—of his old habits of politeness and conciliation. 


It is said that the evidence produced at the trial of the 
King of Benin will not be made public. One hopes that 
this attempt to burke inquiry will not be allowed to 
succeed, though it is already only too clear that public 
interest in the matter isdying out. That another savage— 
and such a savage!—should be added to our pension-list 
is nothing less than disgraceful. What we are asked to 
believe is that the King’s orders to his men were simply 
‘‘ to watch the white visitors and see that they did not do 
auything against the interests of his people.” Conceive 
this bloodthirsty miscreant issuing such a ‘‘ minute,” 
which might have been composed by our own Foreign 











I am mistaken, I am glad to find, in thinking that 
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Office! This delicate suggestion was, we are told, 
ignored by the powerful chiefs who instigated the 


massacre, rhis is incredible. The Benin chiefs knew 
better than to disobey their sovereign, whose promptness 
when bloodshed was in question) was proverbial. If, 
conscious of guilt, the wretch had not attempted to escape 
tl other day, it is stated that he would have been 
re-established at Benin, ‘*‘ where his influence would have 
been utilised to. further British trade.” One would really 
hil to ki vy who is re Sp ynsible for this shar ieful mis- 
ri ige ol justice, 

About twenty years ago or so, an incident of fraudulent 
sagacity took place in my immediate neighbourhood, 
which, not on that account, however, but by reason of its 
excessive audacity, has always struck me as the highest 
effort in this line of business. It was vouched for by 
Canon Duckworth, with whom, indeed, it had an indirect 


+ 


connection. house of a 


Ile 


parishioner, where 


had been calling at the 
a sick child was dying of diphtheria ; 
and within an hour of his departure a man presented 
himself as a medical practitioner and the Canon’s brother, 

nt by him to give his assistance. ‘‘ The parents had already 
sent an alarm for their own medical attendant, who had been 
but 
as their child was apparently sinking fast, they eagerly 
welcomed this fresh and unexpected help, and at once 
introduced the strange doctor to the little patient's 
room. There he from half - past one till 
six o'clock, little criticised at a time of such anxiety, 
meeting two of local 
tion, and passing muster even with them in spite of his 


He had a 


his command, and 


in charge cf the case from the first,’’ writes the Canon, 


remained 


our practitioners in consulta- 


unprofessional bearing and conduct. certain 
amount of medical terminology at 
an edifying objection to the administration of 
stimulants. He spoke familiarly of myself and of my 
brother, Dr. Duckworth, of 
Ifospital, as his elder brothers. His post, he declared, was 
that of house-surgeon to the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond Street. He had just heard of my friend's distress, 
he said, while lunching at my house, and had hurried at 
As the 
hour of death drew near, he knelt beside his patient, 
took a Prayer-book from his pocket, and devoutly offered 
He then stole quietly down to 


she »wed 


St. Bartholomew’s 


Dyce 


my request to save his dying child, if possible. 


the commendatory prayer. 
the dining-room, made a solitary but hearty meal, abstracted 
twenty-five shillings from the mantelshelf, and decamped.”’ 


What made the case more amazing, it was discovered that 
earlier in the afternoon he had visited a ladies’ school (the 
adjoining house), and there played the role of solicitor sent 
by the Lord Chancellor to make preliminary arrangements 
for the admission of two wards in Chancery. While there 
he overheard the maid-servant from next door making 
eager inquiries for the address of a neighbouring doctor, 
and telling of the fatal change which had set in. Where- 
upon ‘he promptly abandoned the legal for the medical 
profession.” But what a ‘‘ quick change,” and how admir- 
ubly (though disgracefully) performed! His objection to 
the use of stimulants seems a very fine touch indeed, and 
could only have been suggested by true dramatic feeling. 
One constantly hears the weak remark that if a rogue had 
only employed his talent in a right direction he would have 
made his fortune, whereas there is a special cleverness only 
useful for roguery, as there is for games; but this man one 
cannot but suppose must have possessed great elements of 
success in other fields than those of fraud. What prompt- 
ness, what versatility, what audacity! —the ‘toujours 
l’audace !”’ which is the very key of fortune. 

Some people say that it is impossible to have too much 
of a good thing, such as kisses, for instance. A Teutonic 
lover was so rash as to affirm the other day that the 
epistolary phrase of ‘‘ten thousand” of them was not a 
mere rhetorical flourish, but could be easily administered 
to willing lips in a day of ten hours. A_ professor 
acquainted with the science of numbers doubted 
this, whereupon a wager was made, with the consent of 
the enthusiast’s beloved object, and the feat undertaken. 
The young gentleman seems to have got on capitally at 
first, no less than two thousand having been printed off in 
the first hour, but only one thousand was compassed in the 
second, and in the third, at the seven hundred and fiftieth 
kiss, the operator’s mouth became paralysed. This should 
put an end to a good many exaggerated statements upon 
the subject, chiefly made by poets. There seems to 
have been no attempt to revive the gentleman’s jaded 
energies by a change of lips. What relays might have 
done (as in the old posting days with ‘‘a fresh pair’’) 
it is impossible to say, but the experiment was not tried. 
Medical science in the last century was much in favour of 
kissing, and regarded it as by no.means an exhausting 
process. Philip Thicknesse, who wrote, ‘‘The Valetu- 
dinarian’s Guide,”’ seems to have despised all the remedies 
of Bath in comparison with it. ‘I am myself,” he says, 
‘*‘turned of sixty, and in general, though I have lived in 
various climates, and suffered severely both in body and 
in mind, yet always having partaken of the breath of young 
women, wherever it lay in my way, I feel none of the 
infirmities which so often strike the eyes and ears in this 
great city [Bath] of sickness, by men many years younger 
than myself.” But, perhaps, though he often partook of 
the remedy, his doses were moderate. 


there would be so much difficulty in founding a ncvel- 
library for agriculturists. A clergyman’s 
me: ‘* When I took our village library in hand I found it 
chiefly consisted of lives of Luther and Wyclit, varied by 
‘The Wide, Wide World.’ 
two subscribers to it. Now 
we have more than a hundred. The favourite authors with 
Hodge are Charles Reade (easily first), Dickens, Stanley 
Weyman, Stevenson, Rider Haggard, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Marryat, Kingston, and Ballantyne. Mrs. and Miss 
Ilodge prefer Mrs. Henry Wood, author of ‘ John Halifax, 
Rosa N. Carey, Miss Yonge, and R. D. 


wife whites 


‘Ministering Children’ and 


There were, moreover, only 


Gentleman,’ 


Blackmore.” 


Though (through the neglect of various Governments’ 
I am not myself a Baronet, I am in sympathy with their 
As to the particular slight that has 
been recently put upon them in making the offspring of 


order and its wrongs. 


life peers ‘‘ honourables,” I feel no great distress of mind. 
The worst that could happen is that some of them may go 
into dinner a little later than they used to do: if they had 
to be helped later, their irritation would be more explicable. 
But I do hope that the ‘‘ powerful committee” which has 
been formed to look after their interests will go into the 
matter thoroughly. There is something Gilbertian about 
the Baronets which prevents their injuries being seriously 
considered. The melodramatic device of ‘‘the bloody hand” 
temptation, perhaps, for the 
humorist ; but they have really a good deal to com- 
plain of. Why is it that in fiction Baronets are found 
so much more often than their numbers warrant playing 
the villain? Sir Hubert Stanley (‘‘ praise from Sir Huber 

Stanley was praise indeed’) is an exception, but he only 
proves the rule, and that not in a very desirable fashion. 
Why should they be depicted ‘‘ bold and bad” more than 
Why should 
they always hate their youthful heirs and compass their 
Why tear up registers in order that they 
My personal know- 


has been too great a 


any other class of her Majesty’s subjects ? 


destruction ? 
may commit bigamy with impunity ? 
ledge of fiction, if of nothing else, is extensive and peculiar, 
and I can witness that nine-tenths of the Baronets described 
in it are villains of the deepest dye. I know several living 
members of the order who would shrink from, I don’t say 
murder or forgery, but from almost any offence against the 
law. The prejudice which novelists have taken against them 
is most monstrous and unfounded, and it is very much to 
their credit that, finding themselves so continually mis- 
represented, they have not given up the idea of respect- 
ability altogether and gone in for enjoying themselves, 
Let us hope that the promised meeting of their represent- 
atives will go into this matter and put themselves right 
with the novel-reading public, whose ear has been so long 
abused. 


Of the Transvaal, the Cape, and the parts adjoining, we 
have of late years had a whole library of books—most of them 
controversial, some of them (such as Mr. Rider Haggard’s) 
romantic, and many merely descriptive of colonial life. 
In ‘‘ Jan, an Afrikander ” we have a novelty, a mixture of 
the two last, which at the same time never loses hold of 
the link that binds the settler to England. Reginald Carson 
has come to Port Elizabeth to find traces of an uncle who 
left home for the colony twenty-seven years ago, and has 
not been heard of for twenty-five. It is an unselfish quest, 
for, if found, this relative will succeed to a large estate 
which would otherwise revert to Reginald. Ile 
ne’er-do-well, and not likely to have improved in the mean- 
time. As a matter of fact he is dead, and has left behind 
him a Kaffir wife and family, the elder son, Jan, being, to 
look at, however, a European— 


was a 


Whe:e the two races intermarry, it is most curious how the 

difference shows itself. One child in a family will be quite 
white, and its brother or sister coal black, and so on for 
generations afterwards. The coloured blood never secms to be 
eliminated once it is introduced. Sometimes, in a family which 
has quite forgotten its once dark-skinned ancestor, 2 member 
will suddenly appear who is a most unpleasant reminder. 
Jan is a Hercules and splendidly handsome, and only to the 
practised cye shows symptoms of being ‘‘ off colour.” His 
eyes when excited betray him, the arch at the base of the 
finger-nail has a blue tinge instead of being white. It is 
with the differences of black and white people, however, 
under the skin with which the novel deals, and in a 
most masterly fashion. The shock to Reginald upon 
discovering his cousin (who has treated him with great 
kindness and hospitality) with Kaffir brothers and sisters 
is severe. Jan has become by the death of his 
English grandfather a Baronet, which adds (rather 
humorously) to Reginald’s regret; but what is much 
more serious, he suspects him of having committed a 
murder. The cause of this was a Miss Lisle, who had 
come over from England for a few months, but long 
enough for Jan to fall in love with her. He had a 
rival in a young Dutchman, who revealed to her that Jan 
was Kaffir-bred, and even introduced her to his mother. 
This cost the Dutchman his life. Presently, when Jan 
has been induced to take his title and return with his 
cousin to England, he there meets again with this girl, with 
results exciting enough, but which we must leave to be 
related by the author. The novel has great interest, but 
quite independently of its stirring story its pictures of 
South African life are graphic and attractive in the 
highest degree. 























OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 

The operations of General Sir William Lockhart’s consider- 
able military force advancing over several rugged hill- 
ranges into Tirah, the heart of the Afridi tribes’ country, 
have been promptly executed with « omplete success. Our 
reports in the middle of last week left the headquarters of 
the British Indian Army at Karappa, in the Khanki Valley, 
seven or eight miles south of the Sanpagha Pass, having on 
Monday, Oct. 25, forced its way into that valley by the 
Dargai Pass, over the Samana hill-range at the summit 
of Chagru Kotal, where two previous conflicts had 
taken place on the 18th and 20th of last month, 

in which the Gordon Highlanders particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. The advanced brigades, on 

the north side of the Khanki Valley across the river, 

at Khangarbur, Ramadan, and Ghundaki, were 
reconnoitring five or six miles beyond up to the foot 

of the Sanpagha Pass, and foraging for supplies to 
serve the intended movement of the main force, occa- 
sionally repelling detached parties of the « nemy, which 

were hanging around the British camps and 
‘sniping ”’ or shooting at the outposts. On Thursday, 

the 28th, General Symons, with the First Division, 
advanced and seized the heights commanding the 
entrance to the Sanpagha Pass, while Sir William 
Lockhart moved the greater part of his forces to 
Ghundaki, clearing the hills right and left; great 
numbers of the enemy were seen gathering on the 
spurs of the mountain-range in front, on the east 

and west side of the pass. 

On Friday the pass was entered by General 
Gaselee’s Brigade, supported by that of General 
Westmacott, with the Devonshire Regi:nent in flank. 

The Queen’s Regiment led, with the Gordon High- 
landers, pressing forward to the very summit. ‘lhe 
supporting brigade was led by the 36th Sikhs, flanked 
by the 4th Gurkhas on the hill to the left, and by 
the 3rd Sikhs on the hill to the right; while the 
artillery, at a range of nearly one mile, concen- 
trated the fire of several field-batteries upon the 
‘‘sangars,” or redoubts and ramparts, constructed 
of loose stones, held by the enemy, who were quickly 
driven out. This work began at half-past seven in 
the morning, and when the first ridge had been passed, 
the Queen’s Regiment and Gordon Highlanders with 
the Gurkhas, fixing bayonets, forced their way 
through masses of the enemy over the second ridge; 
and then, aided by two batteries firing on the highest 
crest of the pass, gained the summit at half-past ten 
o'clock. The loss on our side was only four killed 
and twenty wounded; one killed was Captain F. 


de Butts, of the Bombay Artillery. Sir William 
Lockhart’s army then descended into the valley of 
the Mastura river, a beautiful, fertile, and populous 


region, from which the villagers hastily fled. On Sunday, 
passing out of the Mastura Valley at its upper end, to 
the north-west, he captured the Arhanga Pass with 
little resistance, and came down by the Kula Khel district 
into Tirah; he occupies the Maidan territory, where he 
will await commissariat supplies, while road-making also 
is needful. ‘The country is well cultivated, with frequent 
walnut groves. Most of the Afridi warriors have now 
gone eastward to Bara, thirty or forty miles distant, to 
oppose the Division of British Indian forces approaching 
direct from Peshawar; but a speedy submission of all the 
tribes in Tirah may 
be expected to en- 
sue, and no severi- 
ties will be prac- 
tised there. Several 
Illustrations of 
past incidents are 
now presented to 
our readers. One 
is from a_photo- 
graph of the officers 
of the Queen’s 
(Royal West 
Surrey) Regiment. 
The late campaign 
of the Malakand 
punitive force, 
under Sir Bindon 
Blood, is also fur- 
ther illustrated by 
a sketch of the 35th 
Sikhs fighting with 
the Mamunds on 
the hill of Shahai- 
Tangi, and_ the 
attack on the camp 
at Nawagai. 


THE SOUDAN. 
Our Special Artist’s 
sketches of the 
places along the 
Nubian banks of 
the Nile success- 
ively occupied by 
the Egyptian Army 
under the com- 
mand of General 
Sir ‘Herbert Kit- 
chener, and of the 
lively, .sometimes comical, figures and groups of the 
native people inhabiting oases or patches of the Desert 
capable of being cultivated, are characteristic and not 
the less interesting for having been drawn long before 
the date of our most recent news.» The camp at 
Merawe is at a great distance from Berber, the present 
headquarters of the military expedition, which has pushed 
on its advance to the Atbara under General Hunter, and 
which now brings its supplies and reinforcements by a 
direct line of railway from a river-port within easy reach 
of Upper Egypt. 


MR. 
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THE NEW LORD MAYOR AND SHERIFFS. 


Within a few days the inauguration of the new Lord Mayor 
will have come and gone, the show will have passed by, 
and the City of London will have committed itself for a year 
to the keeping of Mr. Horatio David Davies. Mr. Davies 
was born in 1842, and was educated at Dulwich College. 
‘or many years he was an enthusiastic Volunteer, ulti- 
mately becoming Lieutenant-Colonel of the 3rd Middlesex 
Artillery. In 1889 he unsuccessfully contested Rochester 
in the interests of Conservatism. He was elected in 1892, 
but was unseated on petition. Three years later he was 
returned for Chatham, for which he still sits. His con- 
nection with City politics is of old standing. In 1885 he 
was elected 


a Common Councillor, and four years later 


J hoto Bassano, Old Bond Street. 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, MR. ALDERMAN 
he attained the rank of Alderman, and he has served as 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, and is a Lieutenant for 
the City of London. He has twice been Master of the 
Spectacle-Makers’ Company, and is a member of the Ship- 
wrights, while he has interested himself specially in 
asylums. Mr. Davies has a charming old house, Water- 
ingbury Place, near Maidstone; though when Parliament 
is sitting he is compelled to take up house at the Hotel 
Métropole. His mansion, which dates from 1707, is full 
of pictures, and old silver. In his collection, Leighton, 
Leader, Reynolds, Opie, Wilkie, Morland, Turner, 
fomney, Millais, Alma-Tadema, Rosa Bonheur, and 


Bouguereau are represented; while his silver includes a 


Photo Lafayette, Dublin. 
SHERIFF DEWAR. 


MR. ALDERMAN 


porringer of Charles IT. and a coffee-pot of William and 
Mary. The Mayor’s show, if not so elaborate as usual, 
will parade a greater number of streets. It will contain 
only three cars—namely, models of the  battle-ship 
Minerva of 1837 and of 1897. A_ sports car will 
emblematise a strong characteristic ofour race. Mr. Davies 
has invited to the banquet all those who were present at 
the civic board in 1837. One of his guests will be Mrs. 


Wheeler, of South Wimbledon, who was present with her 
husband, a Common Councillor, at the banquet of 1837. 
She is now eighty-five. 





DAVIES. 





THE PLAYHOUSES. 
TWO CHINESE PLAYS: ‘THE CAT AND THE CHERUB,” 
AT THE LYRIC. 


It is long since anything quite so daring has been offered 
to London playgoers as the two plays of Chinese life in 
San Francisco which have been exciting stageland for the 
last few weeks. The story which they tell, and which is 
told about them, is almost equally thrilling. Mr. Chester 
Bailey Fernald, who knows every inch of Chinatown, 
wrote a series of stories dealing with the Heathen Chinee. 
An actor, Mr. Francis Powers, adapted one of them, ‘‘ The 
First Born,” and produced it at the Alcazar Theatre in 
San Francisco last May. Its verisimilitude made it a 
success. Then the original author, Mr. Fernald, dramatised 
another story, ‘* he Cat and the Cherub,” and pro- 
duced it at New York. The question was which 
play should be seen in London first. Both original 
companies raced across the Atlantic. ‘The Cat and 
the Cherub” troupe, landing at Southampton on 
Oct. 28, appeared at the Lyne Theatre, under the 
auspices of Mr. Horace Sedger, on Oct. 30. ‘The 
First Born,”’ introduced by Mr. Charles Frohman, 
managed to come into Liverpool on Oct, 30, and 
opened at the Globe Theatre on Noy. 1, so that, so 


far as London was concerned, ‘‘ The First Born ”’ 
was the last born. Both plays centre round the 
domestic side of Chinatown and the kidnapping 


of children. In ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub,” Hoo- 
Chee, the little son of Hoo-King, the rich merchant, 
is stolen by a blackguardly opium-den keeper, Chim- 
lang, who wishes to marry the merchant’s niece, 
Ah-Yoi, and to get a money reward for restoring 
the child. He is tracked by the girl's lover, Wing- 
Sun-Louey (the son of the learned doctor, Wing- 
Shee), who is stabbed dead by the kidnapper when in 
the act of rescuing the cherub. The learned doctor, 
the sort of deus ex machina of the play, with almost 
diabolical cunning, suspects Chim-Tang, and 
descending to one of the opium-keeper’s dungeons, 
finds the child. Then he argues that the kidnapper 
was also the murderer of his own son. On New 
Year’s night he induces Chim-Fang to chat with 
him on a bench in front of the merchant's house, 
and following the device in ‘‘ Hamlet,” begins 
to tell the kidnapper the story of the theft and 
the murder. Suddenly he stuns Chim-Fang with a 
hatchet, and then proceeds with the coolest delibera. 
tion to strangle him with his pigtail. At that moment 
the foot of a policeman (the ‘‘ street god’’) is heard. 
The doctor props up the corpse beside him on the 
bench, lights a cigar, and goes on talking to the dead 
man, while the law passes by unsuspectingly. When 
the ‘‘street-god”’ has gone out of sight the doctor 
rises and moves off, while the corpse, relieved of its 
prop, tumbles with a dull thud into the empty street 
the curtain slowly descends. This fine theatrical 
effect electrified the house. ‘The Cat and the Cherub” 
is unmistakably powerful. It is full of quaint turns of 
philosophy, and though opening in a somewhat dull way, 
its interest accumulates from point to point. It is capitally 
acted by a company entirely American, save for Mr, Volpe, 
and the little girl who appears as the child presents a 
remarkably pathetic figure as she clasps her little black 
kitten to her breast us if all life depended on it. 


as 


‘THE FIRST BORN,” AT THE GLOBE. 


‘The First Born” is the last, not merely in point of 
time in production in London, but also in merit. One 
would have ex- 
pected that an 
actor would have 


been able to make 
a better stage play 
of a story than the 


actual writer of 
the story. <As a 
matter of fact, 


Mr. Fernald is in- 
finitely superior to 
Mr. Powers 
playwright. There 
18 a greater palaver 
about ‘atinos- 
phere” in “The 
First Born” than 
in ‘*The Cat and 
the Cherub”; but 
it is diffuse; it is 
melodramatic ; it 


as a 


is padded with 
' ‘* variety ” busi- 
| ness, and alto- 
/ gether failed to 


grip the house as 
its forerunner did. 
The story itself, 
once you dis- 
entangle it, is quite 
or Man-Low- 
Yek, the rich 
merchant, tiring 
of his wife, Loey- 
Tsing, sold her into 
slavery, and stole 
the wife of Chan- 
Wang. The latter's 
little boy, Chan- 
Toy, was kid- 
napped by his 
mother, and was killed in the struggle that ensued on his 
rescue by Chan-Wang. Loey-Tsing and Chan-Wang had 
thus many a grudge against the rich man, and the woman 
played on Chan’s instincts for revenge. Ultimately Chan 
murders his enemy in the same way as the avenger in 
‘“‘The Cat and the Cherub,” but instead of walking, off 
after the policeman passes, goes on smoking his pipe. 
Miss May Buckley greatly distinguished herself as Loey- 
Tsing, chanting a weird song from a window as she works 
on the feelings of Chan; but. as a whole the acting does 
not shine when compared with the Lyric production. 


V’holo A. Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 
AND SHERIFF GREEN. 
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From a Sketch by Lieutenant-Colonel C. Pulley, Gurkha Rifles. 
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PERSONAL. 


. ‘ 1! M J e Va ighan 
\ py tment to the Court of Appeal h beer 
l Mi Arthur Moseley Channell, Qf Mr 
( f t son of the fai is Baron Channell of the 
| i r, t repute of whose learning is not so wid 
t it t ‘ ] t (hal 
| Jud rved a sort of apy t ptotl | 
! honorary secretary to | father, and ley 
, for famous lawyers like Chief Justice Bovill ane 
Mr. Justice Day At Harrow nd Cambridge he 
t ed as an athlets nd in later life he 
1a passion for yachting Sport nd past ire 
! ipatible with a profound knowledge of | ane 
Mr. Justice Channell is admitted by his legal compeers t 
f the best lawvers of his t 
Mr. Char John Darling, Q.( M.1 | beet 
inted a Justice of the High Cow thn chinal 
late Mr. Chai 
Darling, of I ghar 
Hall, Essex, and wa 
born in 1S49 \fter 
t private education 
! was called to the 
] ! IS74 tool} 
| i ISS5, wa 


IsS02 and be me a 
{ i ] ioner of 
\ssize for the Oxford 
(ircuit in 1896, He 
i iwccessfully con- 
tested South Hack 
ney in both ISSO md 
ISS6 as an opponent 


of Sir Charles (now 
Lord Chief Justice) 
Russell: but he has 
sat for De ptford since 
ISSS, lieistheauthor 
of ** Seintille Juns”’ 
and of ** Meditation 
in the Tea-Room,” 
and his favourite 
pastime is horseman- 
ship. He married, 
in 1885, Mary Caro- 
line, daughter of 
Major - General 
Wilberforce Great- 
hed, C.B., R.E. 


Mr. Justice Dar- 
ling has written a 
very pleasant letter 
of farewell to his 
constituents at Dept- 
ford on his elevation 
to the Bench. 
‘*Tlenceforth,” he 
says, ‘*T dissociate 
myseli entirely from 
even the shadow of 
party politics,” That 
resolve is emphatic 
enough for anybody, 
and it is hardly less 
than an heroic one, 
for few men _ have 
enjoyed the combat 
so heartily as the 
new Judge has. 
setter known in the 
Hou-e of Commons 
than in the Courts, 
he now quits the 
field in which his 
greatest triumphs 
have been won. 


Mr. Justice 


Photo Russell and 
Mr. Justice CHANNELL. 


Ture tate Mr. Hexry Georoe. 


Vaughan Williams 
has gone up to the i 


Court of Appeal in 
the place of Lord ' 
Ludlow, resigned. 1 
Sir Rowland Bowd- 

ler Vaughan Wil- 
liams is a son of the 

late Sir Edward 
Vaughan Williams, 

some time a Judge 

of the Court of 
Common Pleas. He 

was born in 1838; 

he was a student of 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 1860; he was 
called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1864, and took silk 
in 1889. A year later he was appointed a Judge, and his 
subsequent work in the Companies Winding-Up Court, 
under the Act of 1890, is well known. The ‘new Lord 
Justice married, in 1865, Laura Susannah, daughter of 
Mr. Edmund Lomax, of Netley, Surrey. 


The sudden death of Mr. Henry George, in the midst 
of his electoral campaign for the mayoralty of New York, 
has produced a feeling of regret in which even his strongest 
opponents share. Mr. George died at his hotel in New 
York at five o’clock on Friday morning, having retired to 
bed apparently well on the previous night after a long day 
of speech-making. The excitement and worry of the 
contest had been too much forthe not very strong condition 
of hie heart. Henry George, who was born in Philadelphia 
in 1839, and was for some time a sailor and then a compositor, 
found himself, while still young, a State Inspector of Gas- 
Meters in California. A reckless fashion of granting 
public lands to private individuals was said to be here 
observed by Mr. George, who henceforth became the tried 
apostle of State ownership, or ‘‘land nationalisation.” 
ln 1879 his work on ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” created a 


THE 
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sensation such as few pamphlets 


it was followed by a book about ‘Social Problems,” in 
which, as elsewhere, Mr. Georg: appe ired as a convert 
to Free Trade principles. Mr. George was a man whos« 

rling honesty and unselfishness of character was 
idmitted and admired by those who were most eage 
to der ice his ocial theories as unscientific and 
ur ind 


Mr. Henry George was a frequent visitor to England 


it was hardly more 
than a pamphlet have ever made. In England it crowned his vari 
sold by hundreds of thousands in a cheap edition, and G.C.M.G., and 


and he did not live long to enjoy the Barony which 
tus other distinctions as a K.C.M.G., a 
a Privy Councillor. 


The Rey. William Harrison Davey, Chancellor and 
Canon of St. David's Cathedral, has been appointed suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. Vaughan as Dean of Llandaff. The 
new Dean was Vice-Principal of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, for a quarter of a century; and he is another 
illustration of the tendency of promotion in the Welsh 
Church to go to those who can speak the Welsh language. 


The death is announced of Major-Gene ral Robert By ng 


Generally he came to lecture, and } has held a St. James’s 
Hall audience under the spell of his earnest pleading, Campbell, C.B., late Commandant of the Queen’s Own 
delighted with the sp iker, whatever m iV have been them Corps of Guides. The late General, who received a direct 
ntiments towards *‘ the single tax,’ that on land, which commission in the Indiaz Army in 1£55, served throughout 
was the text of all his teachings Ile visited Birmingham, the Mutiny, and, on the recommendation of Sir Hope 
too, and other large English centres, the North of Scot-' Grant, he was rewarded by the Victoria Cross for gallantry 
land, and Ireland, where he was as popular as he could in action near Lucknow. A little later he served in the 
expect among a race renowned for ‘land hunger” and various North-West Frontier expeditions—at Kebal, Kail, 





Photo Russell and Suns 
Lorp Justice VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 





Phots Bassano. 


Tue tate Lorp Rosmeap. 





Photo Elliott and Fry. 
B. Tue cate Mr. A. J. Catpicorr. 


for the love of that private ownership which his system 
opposed. 

Lord Rosmead died on Thursday evening last week at 
his house in London. Better known as Sir Hercules 
Robinson, he has enjoyed a long career, varied in its 
experiences and successes, as a diplomatist, his. last 
achievements in connection with the Jameson Raid having 
brought him into greater prominence than ever, and having 
been followed by the bestowal upon him of a peerage. 
Born in Ireland, he went into the army, but soon left 
it for the career by which he became so quickly known. 
In 1859 he was Governor of Hong-Kong, in 1865 of 
Ceylon, in 1872 of New South Wales. After a short 
tenure of office as Governor of New Zealand, he 
became Governor of the Cape and High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa, in which capacity he had 
the difficult task of representing British interests in the 
settlement arrived at after the_battle of Majuba Hill in 
1881. Hardly less delicate were his duties when, after a 
long lapse of time, he was sent back to South Africa in 1895, 
and had to exert all his efforts against his countrymen’s 
unauthorised incursion into Boer territory. From that 
mission he returned with health that was obviously failing, 





Wazire in 1859 and 
1860; at Jowaki in 
1878 and 1879 in 
command of the 
Guides, and else- 
where. For his 
service in the Afghan 
War, 1878-80, he 
was mentioned three 
times in despatches, 
and received military 
promotion, to which 
was added the Com- 
panionship of the 
Bath in 1887. In 
1893 the conferring 
upon him of the rank 
of Major - General 
crowned a career 
that included no 
fewer than  thirty- 
five appearances on 
the field of action. 


— After a long ill- 
Photo Whitlock, Bi: minyham. ness, Mr. Alfred 
Mr. Justice Daruine. James Caldicott, 
Mus. Bac., has died 
at Malvern at the age 
of fifty-five years. 
Born in 1842, he 
became, at the age of 
ten, a chorister in 
Worcester Cathedral 
under Dr. Done, to 
whom, later, he was 
articled till 1863, 
when he left for 
Leipsic, and studied 
composition under 
Hauptmann. When 
he returned to Eng- 
land and Worcester, 
he was the chief 
founder of the 
Worcester Musical 
Society. After an 
interval at Torquay, 
Mr. Caldicott came 
to London, return- 
Photo Russell and Sons. in g; however, to 
Tue Very Rev. W. Harrison Davey, Worcester for the 
moment, to produce 
at the Musical 
Festival there, in 
1878, his own com 
position, “The 
Widow of Nain.” 
Mr. Caldicott com- 
posedalso many part- 
songs and glees, as 
well as cantatas for 
ladies’ voices, such 
as the ‘Rhine 
Legend” and _ the 
**Queen of the May,” 
but he was gener- 
ally considered to be 
at his best in his 
more humorous vein, 
as in ‘* Two Spoons” 
and ‘** Unless.” He 
composed thirteen 
operettas for the 
German Reeds’ 
Entertainments, 
‘*Treasure Trove” 
among the rest. He 
composed also the 
incidental music to Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘“ Under the 
Red Robe.” 


General Sir Richard Harrison, the new Quartermaster- 
General at the War Office, was born in the year the Queen 
began to reign. The son of a clergyman, the late Rev. 
B. J. Harrison, he was educated at Harrow, and early had 
a strong bent towards the military career upon which he 
entered in due course. He has served her Majesty in 
Egypt, South Africa, India, China, Turkey, and Canada. 
He was appointed Governor of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, in 1886, and Commander of the Western District 
in 1890, a post he held till 1895. For his various eminent 
services he has been made a K.C.B. andaC.M.G. Sir 
Richard married, in 1870, Amy, daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. O. O’Brien. 


The agitation in Paris for a new trial of Captain 

Dreyfus continues with fitful energy. One of the 
7 re , _ 3 .£ s 7 ‘ 

prisoner’s advocates is a member of the French Senate, 
who says he will produce his evidence at the proper time. 
Another is governor of the prison where Dreyfus was 
confined before his trial. The most curious story is that 
Dreyfus was offered a chance of escape from his island 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
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prison, and that he refused to avail himself of it on the 
ground that it would prejudice his innocence. ‘This is not 
very rational, To escape from jail is not evidence of guilt. 
As a free man Dreyfus would be in a far better position to 
plead his cause. 

Surgeon-General Richard Gilborne, J.P., who died last 
week at the age of seventy-three, was the second son of 
the late Captain HKdward Gilborne, 71st Highland Light 
Infantry, who served in the Walcheren Expedition, and 
also throughout the Peninsular War, and was wounded 
at the Battle of Waterloo. Surgeon - General Gilborne 
obtained his first commission as Assistant-Surgeon in 

tober 1846. At the commencement of the Crimean War 

» volunteered for active service, and was attached to the 
King’s Royal Irish Hussars, and served with that 
‘ziment throughout the campaign in Bulgaria, for which 


» was specially promoted into the 89th (Princess Victoria’s) 
Regiment, with which corps he rendered distinguished 
service during the siege and fall of Sebastopol and the two 
assaults on the Redan on June 18 and Sept. 8, for which 
he was awarded the medal and clasp for Sebastopol and the 
Turkish medal. The late Surgeon-General served also in 
the suppression of the Indian Mutiny during the years 
i857-59, and further distinguished himself in the pursuit 
of the rebels under Tantia Topee, and in the campaigns 
in Rajpootana and Central India, for which services he 
received the Indian Mutiny medal. From 1876-79 he was 
Principal Medical Officer in China, and was afterwards 
Surgeon - General to the Bombay Presidency and at 
Aldershot. 

The Hon. Henry Cavendish, who has just died of fever at 
Rawal Pindi, India, was the eldest son of Lord Waterpark, 
and was only twenty-two years of age. He was 
educated at Harrow, gazetted to the 3rd Battalion Rifle 
Brigade in 1895, and left England in January 1896 to join 
his regiment, which formed part of the Tochi Field Force. 
In July he marched from Rawal Pindi to Sheranni, and a 
mouth later was prostrated by the attack of fever and 
dysentery which has ended in his regretted death. 

The name of another Mr. Cavendish, a cousin of the Duke 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
Tue Late Surceon-Generat Ricwarp GILporne. 


of Devonshire, has been heard this week on the tongues 
of men who love the spirit of adventure and of valour. 
Mr. H. Cavendish, who is our youngest African explorer, 
has just returned from Somaliland and British East Africa. 
With him, when he went to Mombasa by the Uganda road, 
were his friend Lieutenant Andrews, eighty-four armed 
Somalis, and one hundred and fifty camels. An Abyssinian 
force was at one part a danger to be avoided; but a 
wounded elephant proved to be the most formidable enemy 
of all. The maddened animal was running straight at 
Mr. Cavendish when his gun failed him, and he had to 
take to his heels and run. But the elephant ran faster, 
caught the fugitive, and flung him with his tusks under- 
neath his body, to crush him to death. For 

half an hour he kept his prisoner in this press, 

then got up, and kicking a log of wood, which 

he seemed to think was his victim’s dead body, 

he made off. Strange to say, Mr. Cavendish, 

though covered with blood, had no bones 

broken, and he was able to pursue his journey 

with tolerable comfort. Among the successes 

of the expedition were certain additions to the 

map, which the intrepid traveller’s investiga- 

tions permitted him to make. 


The death of Colonel Chard, V.C., recalls 
the story of Rorke’s Drift. After the disaster 
at Isandula, where a whole British regiment 
was annihilated, Colonel Chard, with Lieu- 
tenant Bromhead and eighty men, posted 
behind a barricade of meal-tins, held Rorke’s 
Drift against the attacks of several thousand 
Zulus. It was one of the most brilliant feats 
of arms in our military history. 


The President of the Dublin Royal College 
of Physicians, Sir George Duffey, M.D., has 
received from the Councils of several institu- 
tions connected with the professions of medi- 
cine and surgery in Ireland, as well as from 
numerous other friends, expressions of con- 
dolence with him and Lady Duffey upon the 
loss of their elder son, Lieutenant George 
Duffey, of the 1st Battalion of the West India 
Regiment, Fort Adjutant at Port Royal, 
Jamaica. This promising young officer, in his 
twenty-fifth year, has fallen a victim to yellow fever. He 
was educated at Charterhouse and at the Sandhurst Royal 
Military College; he seryed in the Gambia affair of 1894. 





The Swedish Government are organising an expedition 
in search of Llerr Andrée. It has an ominous precedent in 


Tue Late Hox. Hexry Cavenpisn, 


the search for Sir John Franklin. There is now very little 
doubt that Andrée and his companions have perished, but 
there is still a mystery, and while there is mystery there is 
eo ) , * ) 

On another page will be found some account of the 
widespread mourning for the popular Duchess of ‘Teck, 


THE LATE DUCHESS OF TECK. 

From a Photograph by Lombardi, taken about the time of her marriag?. 

whose gracious personality will long be held in affectionate 
regard by all classes of society; but we here reproduce a 
very charming portrait of her Royal Highness, taken 
about the time of her marriage, and a reminiscence of her 
appearance in the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Procession. 
Princess Mary on that occasion occupied the twelfth royal 
carriage, and the plaudits which greeted her as the pro- 


Photo Winter, Derby. 


cession passed on its way may now be sadly recalled as one 
of the most recent of testimonies to her great popularity. 


That there is no bitterness like that which springs from 
theological divisions, is an ancient bit of human experience; 
it receives a certain confirmation, in a. small way, by an 
episode enacted at Aberdeen University the other day. 
Dr. Johnson, the Professor of Biblical Criticism, was lately 
set aside by the University Court on account of his alleged 
unmethodical treatment of his subject; and another 
Professor was appointed in his place. Dr. Johnson, 
however, appeared in his class-room the other day, and 
proceeded with a lecture. The undergraduates, delighted 





THE LATE DUCHESS OF TECK IN THE DIAMOND JUBILEE PROCESSION. 


From a Photograph by Mr. Schultz. 


with so congenial an opportunity for uproar, drove him, 
by their disorder, from the room. When they retired, 
however, the lecturer returned and gave his address to an 
almost empty room, or tried to give it. For, ere the end 
ras reached, a brother Professor seized his manuscript, 
and the unfortunate theologian had finally to retreat. 


Pho'o Hawke, Plymouth, 
Tue Late Coronet Cnarp, V.C. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, at Balmoral, received the Duke ot 
Richmond and Gordon as her guest from Oct. 26 to Friday, 
At the sad news of the death of her cousin, the Duchess of 
Teck, on the Wednesday, the Queen’s deep regret was 
publicly expressed, with a testimony that ‘the Duchess 
was universally beloved for her kindness and goodness,” 
Ifer Majesty commanded that the burial should take placo 
in the Albert Chapel of St. George's Chapel at Windsor. 

The Barnsley election resulted at the polling on 
Thursday, Oct. 28, in the return of Mr. Joseph Walton, 
the Liberal candidate, by 6744 votes, 3454 for 
Captain James Blyth, the Conservative, and 1091 for Mr. 
Pete Curran, the ‘* Independent” democrat. In _ the 
Middleton Division of Lancashire Mr. Mitchell, Con- 
servutive, is opposed by Mr. Duckworth, At Deptford 
Mr. A. H. Morton is the Conservative and Mr. J. Williams 
Benn the Radical candidate. 

Alderman Sir George Faudel-Phillips, the retiring Lord 
Mayor of London, delivered on Oct. 28 his farewell address 
to the Court of Common Council. ‘The honour of Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Indian Empire has been conferred 
upon him for his exertions in raising the Indian Famine 
Relief Fund. 

The Amalgamated Society of 
Employers’ Federation replied to the Board of Trade 
invitation that they should confer upon the subjects of 
dispute; but they both required large modifications of the 
proposed conditions. The working engineers demanded 
that the employers should at once withdraw their lock-out 
notices, the men also withdrawing their strike notices, 
before going into a conference. Whether the eight hours 
a day question should be considered was another pre- 
liminary point upon which they could not agree; the 
employers said that they could not reduce the number of 
working hours in the face of increasing keen foreign com- 
petition. Many additional firms of engineers, at Preston 
and Bolton and other towns, have joined the Employers’ 
Federation. The Amalgamated Society has spent £250,000 


agaist 


Engineers and the 


Ihoto Chancellor, Dublin. 


Tue cate Lizutexant Geonor Durrey. 


in this dispute, and has now only £50,000 of its funds left, 
paying away £25,000 weekly to the engineers who have 
stopped workirg. There are, including other classes of 
workmen, altogether 83,000 now standing idle, who are 
supported at a weekly cost of £36,000, none receiving above 
15s. a week. 

The Czar Nicholas II, and the Empress of Russia have 
arrived at St. Petersburg on their return from Germany. 


King Humbert of Italy being this week at Monza, near 
Milan, the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Goluchowski, pays a visit to his Majesty there, meeting 
the Italian Ministers, the Marquis Rudini, Marquis 

Visconti-Venosta, and Count Nigra, Ambas- 
sador to the Austrian Court. 

Negotiations between the Britishand French 
Governments on the limits of their respective 
spheres of influence in the Lower Niger region 
have been commenced at Paris by Sir-Edmund 
Monson, our Ambassador, with M. Hanotaux, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


The separate International Commission, at 
Washington, of delegates of the United States, 
Russia, and Japan, upon the regulations for 
Behring Sea seal-hunting, has agreed to re- 
commend the entire suspension of the practice 
of killing seals in the open sea. But Great 
Britain, with Canada, having declined to 
admit Russia and Japan to the conferences 
upon this matter, will discuss it apart with 
the United States Government. 

The election of the first Mayor of the 
recently much enlarged City Corporation of 
New York, which now includes Brooklyn, and 
is to manage the municipal affairs of three 
millions and a half of people, took place on 
Tuesday, causing great excitement. Since the 
sudden death of Mr. Henry George, his son, 
bearing the same name, had been nominated 
as one of the candidates, instead of the father 
The other candidates were Judge Van Wyck. 
supported by the Tammany Hall Democratic 
party Association; Mr. Seth Low, represent- 
ing the Citizens’ Union, for the purifica- 
tion of local government and remedy of official corruption ; 
and General Tracy, nominated by the Republican political 
party. It appears from our latest news on Wednesday 
morning that Judge Van Wyck has been elected by a 
majority of at least thirty or forty thousand. More than 
half a million votes were given at this election, 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING.— SAVING THE GUNS: AN INCIDENT OF THE ACTION OF SEPTEMBER 16. 


Draws By R. Caton Woopvitie, R.1., rrom a Sxetcn sy an OFrFIcer. 


A Sowar of the 11th Bengal Lancers was the means of bringing aid to General Jeffreys while the force was being hard pressed by the enemy on the night of September 16. He pluckily rode alone 


under fire with a letter from Major Worlledge to the General, passing through numerous parties of the enemy, and brought back a reply asking for aid. He-was thus the means of saving the guns. 


























ITE dawn of a ebruary morning in 1829 was breaking 
T pale and wan, with a chill air under flying, drifting 
clouds, as a young girl, who had come up out of the 
purlieus of Westminster behind the Sanctuary, approached 
the river. She was making for the bridge, not the beautiful 
modern structure, but the old one, with its arches and 
recesses, which were still encumbered by the waifs and 
strays of the great city who had sought this comfortless 
shelter for the night. An ancient watchman, ‘a Charley,” 
in his rough cloak with many capes, lantern in hand, was 
rousing out and ejecting these al fresco lodgers, cursing 
them between the long yawns that showed what his 
vigilance was worth, and that he himself was but 
half awake. 

Now the girl timidly addressed this feeble guardian, 
inquiring the road to Woolwich. 

‘*D’ye take me for a sign-post, ye brazen wench,” he 
answered testily, as he lifted his lantern to examine this 
inportunate person more closely. ‘*Who be you, and 
what brings you out at this hour? Been trapesing the 
streets? Nay, you be proper and pretty to look at. 
Woolwich, is it? What takes you there ?” 

‘‘It is a very urgent matter, Sir; I have not time to 
explain. Put me in the right road, and the saints will 
bless you 

* Foreign, eh ? I guessed it from your black sloes of 
eyes and your soft lisping talk. Well, well, Woolwich, is 
it’ A matter of cight or ten miles by New Cross, Dept- 
ford, and Blackheath. Go straight across the bridge, and 
then by Bermondsey to the Turk’s Head at Hatcham, and 
there you'll strike the Dover Road. It’s along tramp. I 
misdoubt yer equal to it. Why not take a pair of oars 
here at the stairs, and drop down with the tide ¥”’ 

‘No, no; I think nothing of ten miles now I’m in the 
right road, and time presses. Thank you—thank you a 
thousand times!” 

And she pressed on at a rapid pace, almost running in 
her eagerness to cover the ground and be at her journey ‘s 
end. 

Hers was a momentous—perchance a perilous mission, 
accepted on the spur of the moment without hesitation, as 
involving great issues—the fortunes, the fate and future 
of one most dear to her. She must get to Woolwich that 
very morning and warn them. A dark, deep plot was 
being hatched, and she held the clue. The mischief might 
be prevented, her father saved, if only she could reach 
Woolwich in good time. Once there, she would make a 
compact with them, would sell her information ; the price 
should be the rescue of her erring but long-suffering, 
sorely tried father, whom overwhelming trouble and 
misfortune had led astray. 

Inez Verschoyle, this poorly clad slip of a girl whose 
dark, handsome face and gracious gliding walk hinted at 
Southern—possibly Spanish—descent, was of gentle birth : 
her father an officer of Horse Artillery, who had served 
through the Peninsular War as a lieutenant in one of the 
most famous batteries, and was as distinguished as any 
man who wore ‘‘ the jacket.” But he had been placed on 
half-pay before the peace for a breach of military dis- 
cipline he had always strenuously denied, protesting that 
he was the victim of grievous error. His career had been 
blasted ; nothing prespered with him. He could not live 
decently on the small pittance, a few shillings a day, all 
that a grateful country awarded the man who had fought 
and bled in its service. He had sought other outlets, 
had tried many employments in civil life, but failed in all. 
Constantly embarrassed and unable to keep the wolf from 
the door, put to the most terrible shifts to find bread for 
his children, medicines and common necessaries for his 
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‘* That is part of their scheme. Can't you see?’ cried Inez, springing to her feet and speaking with Aysterical Cagerness. 
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wife (she was a Spanish lady whom he had won at the 
swords pomt by an act of desperate self-sacrifice at the 


sack of adajos) he had grown into a soured, discontented, 


gleam of light had, however, fallen across his path a 
short time before Inez’ expedition to Woolwich. He had 
been caught by its glitter and had followed its direction 
although baleful and misleading, till now he was com- 


mitted to a nefarious enterprise from the consequences 


of which his devoted daughter was trying to save him 
at the eleventh hour. 

How well she remembered the first appearance of the man 
who had led her father astray! He had come to their poor 
lodging in a court off the Ilorseferry Road, calling himself 
Hiram Edridge, and claiming eq uaintance is one who had 
long been a sympathiser: a grea y-mannered, smug-faced 
mar in d t the ifficier ur ol one 
well-to-do, 

There was no surer way to poor Verschoyle’s heart than 
to take his side against the military authorities, whom he 


believed had so grievously misused him. Mr. Edridge 
said he knew all about it. Some of the papers had passed 
through his hands; he was at that time a confidential 
clerk in the employ of Cox and Greenwood, the great army 
its, and the question had come up before them in 
to certain arrears of pay. 
Present 
They will be bound 
If I can be of any 
am thought to be skilful with my 


‘7 am satisfied that you should seek redress. 
a memorial; have the case re opens d. 
to right you, to restore you to full pay. 
use, ¢ ynimand me, I 
pen. 

Verschoyle 
papers, a goodly bundle, frayed and torn, with faded 
writing, tied up with old red tape that had been often 


asked nothing better than to produce his 


broken and reknotted. 

Chey pored for hours together over the correspondence, 
drafted and redrafted the memorial, which was duly sent in 
to the Hlorse Guards, 
stereotyped words that ‘* the Commander-in-Chief saw no 


ind in due course answered with the 


reason to reverse the decision already arrived at in the case 
of Lieutenant Vers hoy le, late R.ULA.” 

In the fresh access of rage and despair that now over- 
took the unhappy man, he found a very kindly echo in 
Klridge. 
monstrous piece of injustice ever known, that it should go 
before Parliament, that Verschoyle was really being robbed 
and plundered, and was entitled to revenge himself, to 


The latter swore roundly that it was the most 


miake any sort of reprisals. 

It was said thoughtlessly, as it seemed, in the heat and 
fire of indignant talk, but Edridge had deliberately planned 
the speech as a shot in the air, wondering how Verschoy le 
would take it. 

** How do you mean ? What can I do? Rob the mail?” 
laughed Verschoyle bitterly. 

‘* No, but seriously, consider. What have they robbed 
you of 2 The State is the richer by you in some thousands 
probably, in mere pay alone, to say nothing of the damage 
to character, the check to your career. ‘The injury has 
been immense,” 

** Indeed you are right there.” 

‘* Who could blame you if you did turn highwayman, 
or broke into his Majesty's Pay Office, or laid hands upon 
a lump of public money wherever you found it ?” 

‘*At least I should blame myself,” said the old officer 
with much dignity. ‘* You forget, Mr. Edridge, that J 
am a gentleman still; a pauper gentleman perhaps, but 
noblesse oblige, and I have eaten the King’s salt, worn the 
King’s uniform; I bear the King’s commission still.” 

‘**To be sure, to be sure. Vray do not think again of 
what I’ve said. It was a joke, only a joke ; except that I 
should not blame you, whatever you did, Verschoyle.” 

The wily rascal said no more just then. Ie awaited 
only some better opportunity. It came when the stress of 
poverty, that winter, brought temptation upon Verschoyle 
with the pressing insistence that has broken down the most 
upright principles, the sturdiest honesty, before now. To 
err is human, and who among us ‘shall cast the first 
stone” at the weak nature which yields before such 
troubles as crushed poor Verschoyle ? 

The winter set in with great severity. Mrs. Verschoyle, 
born in a Southern clime, was attacked by bronchitis and 
nearly died; the children were ill; work at a horse- 
dealer's (Verschoyle was an admirable judge), which had 
brought in an occasional guinea or two, failed now, when 
most required. Jor days there was nothing, hardly, in the 
house—no coals, barely bread. Now the specious hints 
and insinuations of the villain Edridge bore fruit, and 
Verschoyle, goaded to despair, listened resignedly—at least 
without anger—to a scheme that was to put him altogether 
above want. 

It was solely with this in view—to seek Verschoyle’s aid 
in an operation which he, or someone like him, could alone 
make feasible—that Edridge had approached him. 

In those days—a survival of worse, years back, when the 
conveyance of specie had been a hazardous business, and 
“‘gentlemen of the road” infested all wild and lonely 
places—it was still the rule to send cash down to Woolwich 
under escort. Once a month a clerk from Cox’s travelled 
from Craig's Court in a post-chaise bearing the money to 
pay the officers and men of the Royal Artillery. The 
amount was large—gometimes between £7000 and £8000— 
and the risk at one time was undoubtedly great. The route 











lay across Blackheath Common, a locality with a most evil 
reputation—as bad as that of Hampstead Heath. Special 
precautions were therefore taken for the safe-conduct of 
the treasure, and a sergeant’s escort of Horse Artillery 
wus invariably detailed to meet the post-chaise en route, 
generally at the sign of the Green Man, in Blackheath 
village, and escort it safely into Woolwich. 

Ly 1829 the risk had greatly diminished, if it had not 
entirely disappeared. Lut old military institutions are long 
lived, and as the 
mounted escort was still sent to meet it. 


money still came down by road, the 


Kdridge was fully conversant with all these facts, and 
had long designed a raid upon the post-chaise and its 
valuable load. The main difficulty in plotting the operation 
was to find a confederate who could organise and command 
a mock escort, which would nominally protect and really 
carry off the treasure. 

‘Yes. I could do that, I think,” said Verschoyle 
Ile did not like the business into which hard 
‘*We should want men, arms, 


gloomily. 
necessity was driving him. 
uniforms, horses. It will cost money 

‘IT am prepared to advance all necessary funds, to be 
Edridge 
‘* The men must be sure men, selected by me.” 


repaid as a first charge upon the proceeds,” 
answered, 

** Do you suppose I should tamper with them ? Itisas 
much, even more to my interest that we should succeed. 
I lose more than you if we fail. But you must find men 
who can ride, and look like soldiers, not theatrical supers. 
They must be turned 
A tigerish lot 
of tailors would ruin the thing at the very start.” 

All this Edridge promised. 

** There is one point on which I am not clear,” went on 
Verschoyle. ‘* low do you propose to deal with the real 
Are we to avoid it or forestall it, or to fight it, 

Not the last, I trust. I do not care to face real 
horse-gunners, good men and true, with my scratch pack, 


I inust have a veto on your choice. 


out properly ; to my satisfaction, [ meun. 


escort. 
or what ? 
recruited God knows how or where si 
+e No 
Mdridge. 
pretty plan.” 


fighting, of course,” nervously 


‘It’s not my profession. 


interrupted 
But I have a very 


sin You propose to be of the party, then 9 = 
* Why, naturally. 
‘* Keep your eye on the money. 


It will be necessary to— to 
I understand. Ionour 
among thieves.” 

Iidridge winced a little at this remark, and hastened to 
assure Verschoyle that he did not distrust him, not in the 
least. 

‘* But in a job of this kind it is share and share alike, I 
have my part to play—an important part I think, too. I 
shall tackle the clerk with the cash 
gentleman.with whom I have an old score to settle. We sat 
at the same desk once, and now he is high up in the office, 


good Mr. Bonsor—a 


and I am—well—not quite that.” 
‘‘There must be no violence, except at the last 
extremity,” sternly observed Verschoyle. 


But he won't, 
But dear, 


By no means. Unless he shows fight. 
not good Mr. Bonsor. 
dear, how surprised and shocked he will be!” 

After this the preparations proceeded apace. The month 
of February was fixed for the attempt, and Christmas was 
A bare five or six weeks was little 


Ile is a peaceable man. 


already at hand. 
enough to get all ready, and in a way to satisfy the 
exacting and fastidious Lieutenant. Verschoyle had ever 
been filled with the pride of his calling. Ile had been 
noted as one of the smartest subalterns of his day, and the 
‘crack’ troop of Horse Artillery in which he served owed 
much to his punctilious inspections; he never suffered a 
buckle or a button to be awry; every man and horse 
paraded before him were always as spick and span as care 
and polish could make them. 

Now, in his criminal decadence, when meditating a 
deed of guilt, he tried to be as particular as of old, and 
drove his partner, Edridge, nearly wild with what seemed 
the merest caprice. But Verschoyle was resolved that his 
sham soldiers should be as near the right thing as he could 
bring them. Ile gave the most minute pains to every 
detail; secretly bought up second-hand uniforms and 
accoutrements, got together a fair lot of cast chargers, 
which were put out at livery in different parts of the town, 
but were collected to be drilled and got into shape within 
an enclosure, a yacant yard that Verschoyle had discovered 
in the outskirts, between Acton and Wormwood Scrubs. 

Meanwhile, there was a change for the better in the 
poor home of Ilorseferry Road. Money was no longer 
scarce, food was on the table, port wine and comforts for 
the sick mother; the doctor came back, for he was now 
certain of his fees. 

And all the time Inez Verschoyle wondered greatly what 
hidden mystery lay behind this unaccustomed prosperity. 
She suspected something wrong, and was most unhappy. 
Her father’s long absences, the coming and going of 
strange, rough men; the delivery of many parcels, the 
contents of which she sometimes saw, and with increasing 
uneasiness recognised as parts of an artilleryman's kit— 
these things filled her with great alarm. Then her father 
was so changed ; he seldom spoke to her, only once when 
she gently upbraided him he kissed her and patted her 
hands, saying, ‘‘ Wait, dear child; wait. It will soon be 
over. I am engaged in some important matters; when 
they are ended—it will be very soon now—we shall be 
rich and happy together.” 
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Sut chance, a few words overheard, set her to find out 
more, and she became possessed of the whole shameful 
secret the very night before the attempt was to be made. 

The road to~Woolwich this morning as she marched 
along was long and full of nameless terrors. The traffic 
moving Londonward, waggons with farm produce, droves 
of cuttle, distracted her; tramps who looked evilly at the 
unprotected girl made her hasten her pace. Most of all 
she feared that she might be too late, that she might be 
caught and detained by the way; the sham escort was 
no doubt already afoot; her father had not been at home 
the whole of the previous day, and the rendezyous was 
fixed for Blackheath Common at nine a.m. 

The Blackheath clocks pointed to nine as she passed 
Half an 
hour more brought her into Charlton, the worst part of her 
journey, for she traversed the open heath, and might be at 
From Charlton across 


through the village and got upon the common. 


any time observed and intercepted. 
the common it was but a couple of miles to the great 
Artillery barracks, which she presently saw, red-fronted, 
a long row of imposing buildings facing her, the end of her 
journey. It was barely half-past ten when she reached 
the barrack gate, and almost breathlessly asked for the 
Commandant. The sergeant on duty, a smart 
artilleryman in skin-tight uniform, and wearing the 
Waterloo medal, looked at her with admiring, yet sus- 
picious eyes, and spoke briefly and abruptly. 

‘* What might your business be ? 


hoise 


*Tain’t so easy to see 
the Commandant.” 

‘“T have something to tell him, something most 
important. ‘There is no time to lose.” 

** About yourself ded 

‘No; on the public service. 
do not take me to him at once.” 

‘‘T’ll send and say you’re here. That’s the best I 
can do, Here, you Jalland,” he called to an orderly ; “‘ go 
and tell the Adjutant there’s someone—what name did 
you say ?”’ 

* Verschoyle.” 

‘*There was an officer of that name in ‘the regiment.’ 
Lieutenant of Major Ross’s Troop. I served with him in 
Number One gun detachment in the brush at El Boden. 
line officer, Mr. Verschoyle. Any relation ?” 

‘* Ife is my father,” said Inez reluctantly, and blushing 


You will be sorry if you 


deeply. Ilow would men, his old comrades, speak of him 
after this day's work, unless she could save him from 
himself ? 

‘** Beg your pardon, Miss Verschoyle,” said the sergeant 
in an altered and most respectful voice, as he saluted 
formally. ‘* Your father’s daughter is not to be kept 

waiting outside the gate at Woolwich Barracks, leastwise 
I’m not the man to doit. Jalland, take the lady straight 
to the Adjutant. Hell be in the Orderly Room.” 

‘*Miss Verschoyle, I believe?” began the Adjutant 
civilly, when she was introduced. ‘ Pray sit down. What 
can I do for you? Iam very much at your service.” 

And now having reached her goal, courage suddenly 
failed her, she could frame no words of connected speech. 

‘* Please—please—you must send—the treasure—the 
escort —at once,” was all she could falter out, 

Whereupon the Adjutant, with the true instinct of a 
gentleman, seeing her distress, got up and left the room. 
She would best recover herself alone. 

When he returned he was accompanied by an older 
officer, grey haired and dignified, who held out his hand, 
and spoke so kindly and encouragingly that Inez kissed it, 
and burst into a torrent of tears. 

‘* Well, but what is it ?”’ went on the Colonel. ‘‘ Some- 
thing serious, of course. Your father? We all knew him, 
and liked him. Is he well? No? Is that your trouble ? 
Tell us, my child. Perhaps we may be able to help you.” 

t was far more painful now; it was agony, indeed, to 
tell the shameful story to these two brother officers of her 
father’s, these honourable and chivalrous gentlemen such 
as her father once was, but to which high estate he had 
now forfeited all claim. Still, she took heart from her 
despair, goaded onward by the nearness of the danger, the 
need for immediate action. 

‘¢*T don’t understand it, not one little bit,’ said the 
Colonel, when he had listened to the end. ‘‘ Surely ——”’ 

He looked at his Adjutant, asking mutely whether there 
was not some screw loose, whether the poor child was quite 
responsible. 

‘* You know, Sir,” responded the Adjutant with a nod 
of assent, ‘‘ the escort was not to go over to-day. It was 
countermanded. We had a letter from Cox and Co. this 
morning, saying their man could not start—the cash was 
not ready or something.” 

‘That is part of their scheme. Can’t you see ?” cried 
Inez, springing to her feet and speaking with hysterical 
eagerness. ‘‘ The sham escort is to take the piace of the 
other—of yours from here—and the money is to be stolen 
from the post-chaise. You must send aad prevent it. 
Turn out men, half a troop at least; let them gallop and 
overtake the robbers, let them 

‘* Wait, my dear child,” quietly protested the Colonel. 
‘*Do you know what this means for Verschoyle—for your 
father? He will be taken with the rest. He will be 
called the ringleader. The consequences will be very 
serious for him.” 

‘* Of course, I feared that. But I hoped that as it was 
I who told you, as the warning came through me, you 
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would spare my father. I meant to have stipulated for 
that before I spoke, but I was carried away. 
You will give me my reward. I 


” 


Now, surely 
you will remember. 
deserve something 
“It is not for us to judge 
Verschoyle; that is all I can say, and I am not ashamed to 
add that I hope your father may never be captured. But 
we must, of course, send in pursuit. See to it, Captain 
Turn out the first men. you can lay your 


the guilty parties, Miss 


Challoner. 
hands on, some of the riding troop and an officer; go 
yourself, that will be best. 
As for Verschoyle,” he added significantly, 


Of course, we must recover 
the money. 
‘* perhaps he may escape.” 
At that knock 
sergeant-major entered. 
‘*The pay-clerk has arrived, Sir, and something odd 


moment a came at the door, and a 


appears to have happened on the road,” he said hurriedly. 
Outside in the barrack yard a crowd—many officers in 
undress, troopers in their stable-jackets, all the idlers off 
duty—surrounded a post-chaise which had just been driven 
in, its horses steaming and travel stained, the post-boy 
half tumbling from his saddle, his light blue jacket and 
white breeches spotted with gouts of blood. Alongside, and 
appearing above the chaise, were two men, a sergeant and 
a trooper, in much be- 
Horse Artillery 
iniforms; they were 


draggled 





mounted on rather sorry PS 
nags, and both riders and 
horses bore traces of recent 
rough work. 

The crowd opened a 
path for the Commandant, 
to whom the sergeant—it 





a 
. 
» 
& 
: 
. 
rE 


was Verschoyle—at once 
reported himself. 

‘* We have brought you 
in the treasure, Colonel 
Torrens, but not without 
The others 
fight; all 
gallant fellow 
in on the 


a scrimmage, 
showed 

but that 
there who fell 
right side. They were poor 
rogues, though, and I 
think I could have ac. 
counted for the lot alone 
and single - handed. The 
gentleman with the cash 
is inside, and another chap, 
Edridge, who will be safer 
perhaps in the barrack 
vuard. We have secured 
him, but not before he 
had potted the post-boy.” 


* . * 


so0me 


It was thought best not 
to make the affair public. 
allowed to 


Edridge was 
leave the country, and 
the rights of the story 


were never exactly known. 
There 
expressed of the bona-fides 
of Lieutenant Verschoyle, 
and that he 
should have given earlier 
Whether his 
conscience only awakened 
tardily, or whether he 
wished to let the 
spiracy take its course so 
as to have the credit of 
interposing to rescue the money, was a matter of doubt. 
But his friends were willing to accept the result without 
too close inquiry into the antecedent facts; interest was 
made for Verschoyle, and he was given a command under 
Sir De Lacy Evans in the Spanish contingent. Later, he 
became British Consul at one of the principal ports 
in Spain. 

Inez eventually married an Artillery officer, and had 


were some doubts 


some said 


information. 


ee. 





con- 


pleasanter experiences of Woolwich than those of her first 


risit. 
visit THE END. 
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BY DR. ANDREW 
I have been making inquiries into the question raised in 
this column a fortnight ago concerning the possibility of a 
patient recovering full consciousness and resuming the 
thread of his existence after having suffered for years from 
brain-concussion and from the presence of a piece of frac- 
tured bone pressing on the brain. It may be remembered 
that my attention wus drawn to this interesting problem in 
physiology by the perusal of Mr. Frank Barrett's novel, 
‘* A Missing Witness.” My objection to the validity of the 
supposition that recovery was possible after an interval of 
years’ duration passed in the abnormal state above noted, 
was based on the ground that serious changes in the brain- 
structure would ensue as a result of the long-continued 
pressure. Since my annotations of a fortnight ago, I 
have received some interesting statements from medical 
friends engaged in active practice both in lunacy and in 
surgery, and the general impression conveyed by their 
information tallies with my own idea that cases of the kind 
fizured in the novel must be exceedingly rare, if not alto- 
gether unprecedented. The case under the care of Mr. Cline, 
alluded to in my previous article, seems to be without a 
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Dr. W. W. Ireland, author of ‘“*The Blot on the 
Brain,” tells me that he cannot recall any parallel case to 
that of Mr. Cline. He adds that it has been copied from 
book to book, and that he thinks it first came under his 
notice in an old treatise by Solly on the brain, a book full 
of curious cases. ‘There are many instances, of course, of 
loss of memory and consciousness following brain-shock ; 
but the especial point, that of full and instant recovery 
after a long period of altered personality, appears to lac k 
proof entirely. Dr. Ireland subjoins one curious case of 
loss of memory, which he takes from an Austrian authority, 
Dr. A. Pick. The case he reported in the Journal of Mental 
Science for July 1889. 


Vienna hospital for an ailment following on the birth of 


The patient was admitted into a 


a child. She suffered from hallucinations, and exemplified 
also a loss of memory for special events in her life. She had 
completely forgotten the birth of her child, her marriage, 
and even the visits of the physician made on the previous 
day. She was intelligent enough, and answered questions. 
The memory slowly revived, and one event in het past life 
After three months 
spent in this curious state she recovered. 


succeeded another in her recollection. 


that after the loss of 


consciousness induced by 


Dr. Ireland adds temporary 
chloroform administration, 
people will often take up 








‘* We have brought you in the treasure, Colonel Torrens, but not without a scrimmage.’ 


parallel, if I may judge from the paucity of references and 
cases to which appeal can be made. 


Dr. Clouston, of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, admits 


that many cases of depressed fracture of the skull, 
entailing ‘‘ temporary losses of consciousness, with 
change of disposition or even actual insanity,” have 
been cured by the operation of elevating the bone; 
but he knows of no such dramatic case as_ that 
of Mr. Cline’s sailor, where, after a period of over 


one year, the patient, after operation, was enabled to 
resume his normal life. Dr. Campbell Clark, of the 
Lanark District Asylum, has no case to present exactly 
parallel with the case in Mr. Barrett’s novel, but gives an 
interesting instance where a man was rendered unconscious 
by a fracture of his skull on the right side. After an 
operation, consciousness, but of an insane character, was 
restored, His life was of an irrelevant character, but his 
memory was restored about eight minutes after the acci- 
dent in a slow and gradual fashion. His memory, however, 
is not so perfect as it was before the accident. Dr. Clark 
thinks that after any long interval of bone-pressure on the 
brain it would be impossible for the organ of mind to 
resume its functions in an unimpaired condition. The effect 
of pressure would be to interfere seriously with the brain’s 
nutrition, and this last is a peremptory and most necessary 
condition for its perfect working. Besides, pressure of 
long-continued kind would induce serious and lasting 
changes in the brain-structure itself. 


the thread of ideas which 
were interrupted by the 
onset of insensibility. Dr. 
Joseph Bell 


that nowadays surgery is 


reminds me 


so prompt in dealing with 
that there is little 


chance of surgeons noting 





cases 


recovery of memory after 
a long lapse due to bone- 
pressure on the brain, 
Up to the present, then, 
my search for confirm- 
ation of the  novelist’s 
dramatic incident has not 

have 
Astley 


1 cord 


successful. | 
that Si 


Cooper placed on 


been 
an idea 


certain cases which afford 
a parallel to that of Mr. 
Cline. If 


any of my 


readers have access to 
** Cooper’s Surgery,” 01 
allied works, they may 


perhaps oblige me by 
sending any extracts they 
may discover bearing on 
the interesting point at 
issue. 
The occurrence of 
typhoid fever at Maidstone 
and in other places has 
raised the question of pre- 


vention with reference to 


the treatment of drink- 
ing-water. <A correspon - 


dent asks if I know of any 
filter which can be trusted 
disease 
from The 


filters which exercise such 


to remove 


germs 
water. only 
a purifying action are 
those constructed on the 
’ Pasteur-Chamberland 

type, in which the water is 
filtered, under pressure, through porcelain, or through 
some material capable of arresting microbes. These filters 
produce sterilised water, such as is used in laboratories 
when the need for an absolutely pure water is, of course, 
paramount. The ordinary householder who has to 
depend on well-water for a supply, for instance, should 
boil the water before This simple expedient is 
destructive of germ-life, and the advice applies with equal 
force to milk. Many filters in use are incapable of removing 
microbes from water, and the carelessness with which 
filters are treated renders them an additional source of 
danger. Water passed through a dirty filter is worse than 
water which has not been iiltered at all. Especially should 
people be on their guard in the use of charcoal filters. In 
addition to being ineffective for the purpose of water- 
purification, charcoal filters are singularly liable to become 
quickly unclean. The charcoal absorbs deleterious matters 
with singular ease and rapidity, and demands frequent 
renewal, which in the majority of cases it seldom gets. 
Boiling the water and milk is a far more satisfactory process 
to householders than that of filtration. 


use. 


Now Ready. 
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THE LATE 
DUCHESS OF TECK. 


It is expected that ull persons 


1) f Norfolk as Earl Ma l 
| I l \ i t “i ? the da 
eth tl t Duel 
I I t Lord Chat 
ff t rde1 f 
t the ( ' 
th tl dl 
\ l k ad 
ve I } ! | 
feath it Tans, ] 
ls, or plain gold o1 ! 
! ind the g the n 
tod | k ¢ rt di vith 
I k sword 1 bu . rill 
N IS i tain ud f 
\ l t t week, this 
itward mark of respect to the 


pe 
ry of the dead Duchess is 

»] At Berlin for ten days, 
Vienna for six, the Court 


nt into mourning, Meanwhile, 
d fand regret such as no 
mere outside ivn Can measure 
express, the body of the 
Duchess has been laid in its last 
resting-place If local feeling 


had been followed, the people of 
Richmond have let her 
dwell in their midst in death as 
in life, but the Queen decided 
in favour of the Chapel Royal at 


would 


Windsor, and at once « x pre ssed 
last tribute 
of affection by being pe rsonally 


the wish to pay a 
present at the obsequies —a wish 
that had to be made subject to 
the veto of the doctors. 
than formal expression of 
Maj: sty ‘s 
Duchess 
** Court 


A more 
her 

affection for the 
had 


Circular”: 


its place in the 
**Tler Ma- 
jesty received with much sorrow 
the very unexpected news of 

the death of her beloved cousin, Princess Mary, Duchess 
of Teck, to attached, 
The Duchess was so universally beloved for her kindness 


whom the Queen was warmly 


and goodness to all that she will be most deeply mourned 
by the whole country.” All over the land the testimony 
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DUCHESS OF TECK, AT THE TIME OF HER 


has been the same. The charitable institutions of which 
she was patroness or president are counted by scores. In 
the direction of the Chelsea Hospital for Women, the 


Homeeopathic Iospital, the Great Northern Central 
Hospital, the ‘Governesses’ Institution, the National 
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MARRIAGE. 








Orthopzedie Hospital, the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the National Orpban 


IIome, the German Hospital, 
the East London Hlospital for 
Children, and many other or- 


was not a mere 
figurehead, but a 


ganisations, sh¢ 
very active 
influence. indeed, 


her interest was so great in the 


sometimes, 


details of management, and hei 


conviction so strong as to the 


right rule, that she became 
what casual observers might 
have called an autocrat. ‘ If 
you don’t do that, I resign,” 
was a threat she had been 
known to use, and never 
without effect. The Princess's 


resignation would mean only one 
thing to the intelligent public: 
that there was a refusal on the 
part of an executive committee 
to carry out some salutary reform. 
One friend records how the Prin- 
cess has stood for hours together 
in a room at White 
apart for the display of thousands 
of garments for the poor, show- 


Lodge set 


ing them to one set of visitors 
after another, in the hope of 
winning recruits to the 
Splendid as 


new 
cause of charity. 
she was at Court functions, she 
could be the simplest and home- 
liest of women on occasion; as 
when she would kneel down on 
wintry ground to adore some 
pretty child met while on 


her walks; or when she sat in 


she 
workhouse infirmaries, or the 
cottages of the poor and sick in 
the neighbourhood of Richmond; 
or when, in distributing prizes 
at London University to suc- 
cessful essayists, she found a 
particularly young prize-taker, 
and taking the brilliant boy in 
her 
Vriting some time ago to the 
Vicar of Kingston Vale about 


arms, she kissed him. 


a parish magazine he was starting, the Duchess 
said: ‘*I cannot tell you how much I approve of 


your idea of starting a parish magazine; and if only our 
villagers will interest themselves in it, I feel it may be 
made a means of influencing for good, besides affording 
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THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE AND PRINCE TECK, IN 18663 
THE PROCESSION FROM KEW CHURCH. 











them instruction and amusement. 
I shall be only too glad to assist 
you to the best of my ability in 
your undertaking, as an earnest 
of which I send you these lines, 
very favourite ones with my 
daughter, the Princess May, as 
well as myself, which i hope you 
will agree with us in thinking a 
ither appropriate opening for 


first page of ow magazine— 


nan in his measure 
ld do a brother's part 
t a ray of sunlight 
Into a brother's heart, 
Ilow changed would be our country, 
How changed would b our poor! 
And then might Merry England 
Deserve her name once more.’’ 


In 1891 was celebrated the 
silver wedding of the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck. At a garden- 
party given at White Lodge on 
that happy occasion, a great 
crowd of well-wishers gathered 
together. There was a memorial 
service, too, at the old Kew 
parish church, where the mar- 
riage was. In answer to an 
address of congratulation read 
by the Vicar, the Duchess spoke 
of her happy youth and of her 
love for the place. ‘The gifts 
made on that occasion were par- 
ticularly treasured by her. ‘They 
included a watch-bracelet from 
the Queen; a silver clock from the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and 
theirchildren, withan affectionate 
inscription ; gold dessert-dishes 
from her brother (her senior by 
sixteen years) the Duke of Cam- 
bridge; a pearl necklace from 
various friends, who deputed 
Lady Salisbury to present it; 
and Edwin Long’s portrait of 
Princess May, from the Roth- 
schilds. Moreover, some forty 
thousand people took part in a 
Venetian f¢te at Richmond in 
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THE DUKE OF TECK AT THE TIME OF HIS MARRIAGE, 








KEW CHURCH, WHERE PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE WAS MARRIED IN 1866, 


honour of the anniversary. Later 
in that same year the engage- 
ment of Princess May to the 
Duke of Clarence was announced, 
with a sequel which everybody 
knows. Not everyone, however, 
can imagine the grief and the 
anxiety which the Duchess of 
Teck endured all through that 
time of trial. Joy came to her at 
the last; and the birth of het 
grandson, Prince Edward of 
York, in 1894, gave her ass 
ance that from her direct line 
would be sprung England’s Kings 
to be. 

That the beloved daughter 
of the Duchess happened to be 
staying at the White Lodge when 
her mother’s sudden death took 
place was among the consolations 
of the sorrowful occasion. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duke of York, and other 
members of the royal family 
hurried to the White Lodge 
with their condolences to the 
sorrowing husband and daughter. 
Of the Duchess’s three sons, 
Prince George of ‘Teck was 
early in the house of mourning. 
Two others, serving in the Queen's 
Army, had to hear at a distance 
the news of their bereavement. 
It was Prince George of Teck 
who registered tho death of his 
mother at Mortlake. 

The body of the Duchess was 
removed from the White Lodge 
to St. George’s Chap l, Windsor, 
on ‘Tuesday evening, to await, 
on a catafalque of Garter-blue 
drapery placed before the entrance 
to the Urswick ¢ hap 1, the ob- 
sequies of the following morning. 
The Dean of Windsor and the 
Bishop of Peterborough officiated, 
when, amid profound grief, the 
body was consigned to its last 
home in the yault beneath the 
Albert Memorial Chapel. 








Photo H, Nelson King, Avenue Road. 
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i <0 to Torsak ' him s far fligh* 
f ( M iillan and Co not t? 
I \ The il to t ps. ind i ih 
g ! ng Mr. Kipling’s lat | »] 
t Ile fall rboardfroman At 
Heiss l sens for his1 ie from death 
‘ ” 18 | wed | i st at thi I mud 
l-f of Newfound l l his exper 
t fisher I i t I i 
id \ypra t tromt \ hh ru 
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is t inl even te il indbool i 
I i human industry. It has even been 
t t I le lor the first t in jus lif 
i » ¢€ i p mn ntimacs with the 
t that he can never again consent to eat him That 
vould be a cruel blow truck at the cod-fisheries iter 
ve may be happy in dismissing it as a highly 
on All the slang of the business Mr. Kipling 
l ind along with it he h passages of tendere! 
railit than is common in his work. Very 
beautiful descriptions of nature, too, abound: 
| low sun made the water all purple and 
pinkish, with golden lights on the barrels of fre 
t me swells, and blue and green mackerel 
in the hollows.” Again: ** The shadow 
masts and rngging, with the never- 


furled riding-suil, rolled to and fro on the 
heaving deck in the moonlight; and the pile 
of fish by the stern shone like a dump of 
fluid silver.” Even Mr. Napier Hemy, the 
painter of the mackerel picture bought by the 
Chantrey Bequest this year, might find it hard 
to beat these bits of realism in colour, 


VOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


i By Martin A. 8 Hume r. Fisher 
Unwir 
\ { trators. By the late Sir John Henry Briggs 
Sarmpeon Low 
7 f h OM the Virgin, Oxford. By T. G. Jack- 
m, ILA Clarendon Press 
4 er, Statesman, Patriot. (G. TP. Putnam’s Scns 
I 0 Art. By Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.LLA 
Fourth Edition Chapman and Hall 
J ys 7 yh France. By H, Taine. (T. Fisher Unw 


Another series is being added to the many 
intended for the numerous class of readers 
who have historical tastes, but neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to grapple with such 
many-volumed narratives as those of Mr. 
Froude and Mr. Gardiner. ‘The new enter- 
prise, the first fruits of which are presented 
in Major Hume's monograph on Sir Walter 
Ralegh, is to be known as ‘ Builders of 
Greater Britain,” and is undertaken oppor- 
tunely at a time like the present, when the 
pride of empire was never stronger and moe 
general among Englishmen. The foremost 
place in a series devoted to the ‘* Builders of 
Greater Britain” is rightly given to Sir Walter 
Ralegh. It was he who first aroused in his 
countrymen the colonising spirit, to which is 
due much of the greatness of the Hnglish- 
speaking race. Still more, it was he who 
first, and ultimately at the cost of his life, 
laboured by act and word, strenuously and 
self-sacrificingly, to convince Englishmen that 
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The pile of volumes on the reviewer's table is often 
unattractive, especially when the books do greatly 
multiply. Now and then, however, it yields a pleasant 

irprise, as in the,case of the late Sir John Henry Briggs’s 
‘ Naval Administrators,” a goodly work which, at a first 


glance, seemed to promise much conscientious detail and 


the usual plodding reminiscences of a long official life, 
But a second glance convinced one that amid much 
commonplace and, perhaps, a te ndeney to twaddle, the late 
Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk of the Admiralty had 


The period embraced is from the administration of the 
Duke of Clarence, in 1827, to that of Lord George 
Hamilton in 1892, There are supplementary remarks on 
the naval programme of 1894-95. Sir John’s * experi- 
ence of sixty-five years” is written with easy geniality and 
much quiet humour. Useful facts abound, but these are 


vs reheved by some personal anecdote which only a 


Dryasdust would count superfluous. The maintenance of 


high naval efficiency as the only safeguard for Britain was 
Sir John’s text; in fact, by a parody of Cato, we might 
say that his watchword was Servanda est Britannia. In 
the compilation of the volume, Lady Briggs acted as 
wnanuensis and editor. 


With the goodly quarto on an antiquarian subject 
usually a church) we are familiar. Familiarity has, 
indeed, bred its usual offspring, coupled in many cases 








ven us, if not a great book, at least a remarkable collec- 
thon of racy anecdotes of the inner life of the Navy Board, 


Hannibal certainly deserved a place in a collection of 
biographies of great men so very comprehensive in its 
scope as ‘* The Heroes of the Nations,” a skilfully edited 
and ably executed series which, though the contributors 
to it are chiefly Lnglish, is due to the enterprise o. 
sn American publishing firm. In his work on * Great 
Commanders” Mr. William O'Connor Morris showed 
sufficient military knowledge and insight to avert the 
charge of presumption in undertaking to describe the cam- 
paigns of the Carthaginian, whom the First Napoleon 
ranked among the seven great generals of all time. Of 
modern masters of the art of war Napoleon, pe rh ips, bears 
the strongest resemblance to Hannibal. Mr. Morris pro- 
nounces Napoleon the more ** dazzling” of the two; but 
surely no achievement of Napoleon’s was so daring, not to 
say ** dazzling,” as Hannibal's long, successful invasion of 
Italy. As aman, Hannibal, Mr. Morris shows, was, in his 
purely unselfish patriotism, far superior to the Corsican, who 
sacrificed France to his personal ambition. Mr. Morris 
wields a style of really singular vigour and animation. Ile 
contrives in a surprising degree to excite, and from first to 
last to sustain, the reader’s interest in the champion of a 
cause which failed, separated from us by two thousand 
years of time, and moving in an environment with which 
very few moderns are ever so slightly familiar. The 
express biography of Hannibal is preceded by a very lucid 
and instructive sketch of the military organisation bot 
of the Romans and Carthaginians, and of the history of 
the two nations before the Punic Wars. Great as is his 
admiration for the Carthaginian hero, both 
as a military commander and a patriot, Mr. 
Morris recognises to the fullest extent the 
indomitable persistence of the Romans, who, 
with generals far inferior to Hannibal, never 
flinched from resisting the invader, even amid 
disasters such as the scemingly overwhelming 
defeat which they suffered at Cann. 


The contributions of the distinguished 
President of the Royal Academy to the litera- 
ture of Art have been few, and ‘these lectures 
are the most important of them. Hewas led 
to deliver them by being appointed a good 
many years ago Slade Professor of Art at 
University College, and much of the volume, 
consisting of addresses to young art students, 
has mainly a professional and technical value. 
But even the ‘general reader”? may be in- 
terested in Sir iKdward Poynter's remarks on 
industrial and decorative art, and on the duty 
of the constructors of public works to pay 
some attention to the beautiful when it does 
not interfere with the useful. As regards 
industrial art, Sir Edward complains that the 
very perfection to which mechanical pro- 
duction has been brought is destructive of 
the charm of individual character which used 
to be imparted to the object through the skill 
of the workman. A considerable check, how- 
ever, had been given, he admitted, to the 
deterioration of industrial and decorative art 
by the efforts.and influence of the late William 
Morris, on whom a glowing eulogium was 
pronounced, As to the engineers, Sir Edward 
declared that they were responsible for the 
worst of the eyesores which disfigure our 
cities, such as hideous railway bridges in- 
truded on spots favoured by picturesque- 
ness of grouping or architectural beauty. All 
this, however, refers chiefly to the decade 
1870-80, during which most of the lectures 
were delivered. It could have been wished 
that Sir Edward Poynter had given us in this 
fourth edition of his volume some indication 
either of progress or retrogression in the 
course of recent years. But in the preface to 
the first edition of 1879 he announced that 
after some experience in lecturing he came 
to the conclusion thus expressed: ‘tThe more 
time I devote to painting in future, and the 











it was their interest and their duty to establish 
colonies in America and to defy the opposition 
of the then powerful Spanish monarchy, 
which claimed an exclusive possession of that 
enormous continent, and attempted to debar 
all but Spaniards from so much as setting 
foot on its vast unoccupied spaces. Ralegh, 
whose life Gibbon once meditated writing, has 
been the subject of many biographies. Among 
the more recent is the agreeable monograph 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse, in the series of ‘* Eng- 
lish Worthies,” edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
which, it is to be regretted, came to a pre- 
mature end. Later, in 1891, appeared the 
much more elaborate and very able work 
of Mr. William Stebbing. Since still another life of 
Ralegh was needed for this new series, its execution 
was appropriately entrusted to Major Hume. In_ his 
‘*Courtships of Queen Elizabeth” and “A Year after 
the Armada,” Major Hume showed an intimate know- 
ledge of ‘‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth,” 
based on original research, the results of which he 
embodied in clear, animated, and interesting narratives. 
As the editor of the ‘“‘ Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth,” 
he has been enabled to throw new light on James the 
Virst’s disgraceful sacrifice of Ralegh to his infatuation 
for the Spanish alliance, which was detested by his subjects. 
In other respects, Major Hume has told, often picturesquely 
and always adequately, the story of the splendidly gifted 
and many-sided Ralegh, most versatile of all the Eliza- 
bethan men of action. His life was a true romance of 
reality from the time of the brilliant opening of his public 
career under Elizabeth to the tragical catastrophe which 
closed it under her unworthy successor. Without conceal- 
ing Ralegh’s defects of character and errors of conduct, 
Major Hume has done ample justice to the achievements 
and aspirations of perhaps the most interesting among 
the many remarkable Englishmen who have been the 
‘** Builders of Greater Britain.” The new series promises 
to be one of exceptional interest. 


United Services College, Westward Ho. 


* Departmental Ditties ” 


Puts ciwout and fry, Buker sireet. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO, XXX.--MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose new volume, “Captains Courageous,”’ is reviewed in our columns 
to-day, was born in India thirty-three years ago, but received his education in England at the 
He returned to India to become Assistant Editor of 
the Lahore Civil and Military Gazette. Most of his early verses and stories made their first 
appearance in Indian journals, but his fame spread to Europe, and he was soon recognised as 
the chronicler-in-chief of latter-day Anglo-Indian life and the laureate of Tommy Atkins. His 
1886), ‘* Plain Tales from the Hills,’’ “‘ Life’s Handicap,” “ 
Room Ballads,” ‘*The Jungle Book,” and other volumes have since won him a unique 
reputation ; and more recently his muse has sounded a deeper note, and placed him high among 
living poets. 





with fear. But the feelings towards one of the latest of 
these quartos is all of kindness and welcome, for in ‘‘ The 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford,” Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son, R.A., has given us an illustrated account worthy of 
the subject. To all Oxford men St. Mary’sisdear. There, 
in the undergraduates’ gallery, one spends one’s first 
Sunday at the University. You seldom go again, but no 
matter. I know a man, now eminent in letters, who 
acquired during that first Sunday a marvellous acquaint- 
ance with hymnology. The sermon was dull (it usually is) 
so he read **‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ” to such purpose 
that he is to this day letter perfect in all the authors. So for 
memories like these St. Mary's is dear, and when the subject 
is treated not only by an able architect but by a sympathetic 
Oxonian, the result cannot lack charm. ‘The opening 
chapters are picturesque, and bear favourable comparison, 
for life and flavour, with Mr. Lang’s monograph on Oxford. 
Mr. Jackson was well advised when he thought that the 
detailed drawings of St. Mary’s, made for the purpose of the 
recent repairs, possessed an interest wider than the actual 
occasion, and projected the present volume. To many who, 
like the present writer, watched the recent restoration of the 
University Church from start to finish, the work will yield 
a special attraction. Not often is it given to the specialist 
to make such pleasant reading. 


less to public lecturing, the better it will be for 
my art and for those who are interested in it.” 
Sir Edward seems to have since then acted 
on that conviction. Possibly this, as it is 
his first, is also his last contribution of the 
kind to art-literature—a_ reflection which 
may bestow an additional value on his inter- 
esting and instructive volume. 


Taine was for a time employed by the 
French Government as an examiner of 
provincial youths who were candidates for 
admission to the great military school of 
St. Cyr. In the discharge of his duties he 
had to traverse a good deal of France. 
He wrote, as he went from place to place, hasty 
memoranda of his impressions during three years of 
such journeying, intending to work them up into 
a book like his ‘‘ Notes on England.” Circumstances 
prevented him from carrying out his intention, and his 
jottings, published as they were penned or pencilled, are 
now translated into English. Anything that Taine wrote 
could not fail to be more or less striking and suggestive, 
but that these notes possessed interest enough for English 
readers to be worth translating may be doubted. or one 
thing, they were written midway in the existence of the 
Second Empire, and the lapse of twenty years under a 
new political régime has rendered much in them obsolete. 
Taine had a keen eye for the beautiful and picturesque in 
nature, for art and architecture, and for the life and move- 
ment of cities, so that the volume contains several little 
gems of description and criticism. His view of the French 
as they then were is rather pessimistic, and did not encourage 
him to think hopefully of their future. ‘I find myself,” 
he wrote, ‘‘coming back again and again to this idea: 
that France is a democracy of peasants and working men 
under a motherly administration, with a restricted town 
population which lives cheaply and grows rusty, and with 
needy officials who are on the look-out for promotion and 
never take root.” 


Barrack- 
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From Sketches by our Sp cial Artist, Mr. Tred ric Vi liers. 
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NUBIAN WOMEN SCRAMBLING FOR BOTTLES. 
“On our tedious journey up to the Camp at Merawe we amused the people who watched our progress from the banks of the Nile by throwing our empty bottles for the ladies to scramble for. 
The delight of the happy lady when one was captured whole—for many were broken in their rough transit—was simply refreshing to see. A glass bottle ic to the Nubian woman what Navy 
buttons are to the fair sex of the Gold Coast—an article to be greatly valued.’’—F. V. 
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SIR WILLIAM 


pleased a neighbour king to send as a wedding gift a rich 
coat patched with the coarsest homespun. My lord the 
King, with pretty wit and still prettier courtesy, sent home 
the coat to the insolent giver, with the disfiguring patch 
sewn over with rare jewels. I hope the Queen loved him 
the better for the grace with which he turned insult into 
praise. 

‘* Be a cow and you're well off; but a man or a horse 
has nothing to hope for.” That is sad and cynical; but 
other bits of proverb-lore are shrewdly wise in their 


generation, even though they have a nip in them, 
like the touch of the cold and cutting wind that 
spoils July in Finland. ‘A servant makes a fence, 


and it lasts for a year: a son, and it lasts for a life- 
time.” ‘Two is always best: two fish in the sea, two 
pairs of shoes under the table, and two stakes in the fence.” 
And if the July wind be cold, why, there are flowers 
galore that take no heed of it, and the whole country runs 
riot with edible berries; and if there is a certain danger 
in the disused wolf-pits which are to be seen in the 
and not always anticipated 
by the careless pedestrian, is not every bank blue 
with fair forget-me-nots? And if one rests in a 
forester’s lodge, will not the floor certainly be strewn, 
medieval fashion, with sweet-smelling raspberry leaves ? 
Oatmeal beer is refreshing to drink and new to most 


openings of the woods, 


INGRAM’S 
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thirst ind ey t hard rye loaves al stored ay Ly 
n original fashion, for these comestibles—whereof 

yo nt host eats th daily—are laid up in the 

I I - i le be ¢ run through then middle hole, 
La t vere beads on a needle dropped from 

l of Brobdingnag baby. The comforting 

( ir red is much in Vinnish favour: the toy-like wooden 
s are stained a rich wine-red l the fair-haitred 


} ] 


ot forget the saying *‘ Tair asa Finn’’—love to set 
f r blond meliness by the help of red gowns. To 
these the elderly women, in their uniform black, form 
ff e contrast. Quaintness is the keynote of the 
count quaintness cro l with kindliness. The gayest 
f weddings may possibly have among its guests a 
lding weep ind after t saddest funeral service, 
thar ive offered up on behalf of the dead as one 

i God has wanted. 
Into these same services dogs sometimes stray, uninvited, 


At the Communion, the 
gown, richly worked with 


and walk out a 


gain unreproved, 


priest black velvet 


serves 1n a 





“COMFREY,”’ WINNER OF THE 


silver, ‘with an Eye embroidered on the breast. The service 
is simple, the singing very slow, and the curate’s part is 
played by the chaplain. This land of lakes and straw- 
berries has a sober and quiet people for its population, and 
nothing, except St. John’s Day, disturbs the Finns from 
the even tenor of their way. 
small platforms affixed to lofty poles, and these flame all 
night long, for a sigu and a wonder, and citizens and 
countrymen of credit and renown get deeply drunk in 
honour of St. John Baptist. 

The honesty of the Finns is surpassing, and travellers 
in Strawberry Land need have no fear for the safety of 
their luggage if it should chance to be delayed in arrival. 
Itis just as sure to be safe as the Finn winter is sure to be 


Then bonfires are raised on 


long. It is pretty sure to be late in arriving—but why 
not? Does not the proverb say: ‘‘God did not create 


Hurry’’? And here is my last proverb to end with, the 
truest of all sayings: ‘‘ Water from a birch-cup in thine 
own land is better than beer from a golden cup in the 
strange land.” 








The Lord Chief Justice of England is still something of 
an invalid ; but he hopes to be himself again in a few days. 
One of Tord Russell's earliest engagements is to take the 
chair at Kensington Town Hall at Sir Squire Bancroft’s 
reading from Dickens for the benetit of Nazareth House. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE STAKES AT 





THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
There are a large number of racing men who believe that 
the horses leading at the Bushes in the Cesarewitch are 
the ones most likely to show prominently in the Cambridge. 
shire. This belief was confirmed in a startling manner 
this year, for the first two in the latter race were the 
leaders at the Bushes in the first-named event. Comfrey, 
the winner, is a colt by Despair, out of St. Frida, purchased 
for Sir William Ingram by William Stevens for £400, 
after the racing season of 1896. As a two-year-old, 
known as the St. Frida colt, he made his début on the 
Turf at the Leicester Summer Meeting in a Selling 
Plate. He was made favourite, but, ridden by Allsopp, 


was unplaced. Ilis next appearance was also in a selling 
] 


Alexandra Park, when he ran second 


race—a hursery at 
to Little Red Rat, who at that time was very fast. Ilis 
only success as a juvenile was gained when he for the 


third time carried silk. On that occasion there was no 


selling clause in the conditions of the race, and he was 


meeting animals of better class than before, Aided, 








NEW MARKET. 


however, by the minimum impost, 6 st., he got well away 
and won from such a smart animal as Kilkerran. LDefore 
he was thrown up for the year, he again ran at Alexandra 
Park, where, with a 7-lb. penalty, he was unable to get 
into the first three in a nursery. This year Comfrey’s 
record was a much more successful one, only three defeats 
falling to his share. The first of these was at Ascot, where 
he ran second to Count Schomberg for the Gold Vase; the 
second at Brighton, where he ran third to Eager and 
Sandia for the Cup; and the third in the Cesarewitch, in 
which the son of Despair proved that he was stoutly bred, 
for the pace in that race was good all the way through, and 
the severity of the course too well known to need mention. 
It was the Brighton Cup running that caused many to 
refrain from backing Comfrey for the Cambridgeshire ; 
but the fact that Brighton is the easiest track in England, 
and that Eager is not a strong stayer, was overlooked. 
It was probably Comfrey’s superior stamina that enabled 
him to turn the tables on Eager and Sandia at New- 
market. In the ordinary course of things he should go 
on improving, and it is on the cards that he will turn 
out a Cup horse of merit. Unlike his sire, he is as 
tractable as a lamb. He has a very tine carriage, and 
is an easy horse to ride. His future will certainly be 
followed with interest by all who are concerned in racit 
matters, 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE 

BY THE AUTHOR O} LN ENGLISIIMAN IN PARIS, 

Of course, no one took the present Lord Tennyson au grand 
sfriewr When, in connection with the peerage offered to his 
illustrious sire, he wrote that the only difficulty in 
Gladstone’s mind was that my father might insist on wear- 
ing a wideawake in the House of Lords. When I say 
no one, I exclude the few tiresome persons who insist upon 
dissecting a bit of badinage, like the lad who cut his drum 
to pieces to find out where the nois came trom. (one ot 
those ‘** too-inquiring ” individuals wrote to the ex-Premien 
on the subject. and elicited the following reply, which ou 
contemporary, the Academy, W permitted to print rh 

wideawake is, I think, made to play a part more gray 

than history warrants. Dut I do 1 doubt there ma 

have been some half-jesting reference to it. Costume \ 
matter not without importance, and ha ven trouble t 

Sp ikers of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone might have added that costume is often 
productive of mistakes in the minds of members with regard 
to a fellow member who happens to be slovenly dressed o1 
not in accordance with the fashion of the day. Sir Vhilip 
Warwick made that mistake on that memorable Nov. 9 
1640, when for the first time he tovk notice of Mr, 
Cromwell, and was surprised that this gentleman should be 
“very much hearkened unto,” seeing he had no gold lace 
to his coat nor frills to his band; “and otherwise, to me iu 
my poor featherhead, seewed asomewhat unhandy gentle- 


man.” In justice to Sit Philip's inemory, I have italicised 
the few words by which he p wtically acknowledged 
his error. But because a rider once fell off his horse, not 
everyone who falls off his horse is therefore necessarily a 
rider; and unless we are mistaken, Mr. Keir Hardie, in 
spite of his cloth cap and pea-jacket, ought not to be too 


confident of such a rectification in the near or distant 
future; nor need the heirs and relations of the late 
M. Thivrier, the French counterpart of the sometime 


member for West Ham, count upon one, 


Tennyson's wideawake would unquestionably have been 
forgiven him for the sake of the brain that was known to 
be under it, just as the threadbare appearance of Sir Charles 
Wetherell, a Tory member previously to the first Reform 
Bill, was overlooked for the sake of his humour and wit. 
I feel almost certain that Victor Hugo never wore the 
regulation high hat either as a member of Parliament 
during the Second Republic which ended with the Coup 
@ Etat, ov during his senatorship under the Third Republic. 
Nor did M. ‘lolain, who had a wood-engraver. 
M. Tony Révillon and M. Labuze, who was once an Under- 
secretary of State, wore grey sombreros. It not 
matter much at the Palais Bourbon, for members sit bare- 
headed, and yet the hat plays a greater part in the Legis- 
lature on the banks of the Seine than in that on the banks 
of the Thames. Wher the President has failed to quell a 
disturbance by the ringing of his bell, he simply puts on 
his hat and leaves the House. His disappearance virtually 
breaks up the meeting. 


been 


does 


Whatever the detractors of the Second Empire may say 
to the contrary, the Palais Bourbon never witnessed the 
scenes of disorder during Napoleon the Third’s reign it has 
witnessed since. ‘The members were afraid,” retort the 
detractors. They were not afraid, and proof that they 
were not lies in the fact that the Due de Morny, when 
ordering his hats after he had become President, foresaw 
the possibility of his having to don his headgear all of a 
sudden. He wished to modify the shape of his stove-pipe, 
which hitherto had been ‘‘ very jaunty,” and consulted his 
hatter to that effect. ‘*I know what your Excellency 
requires,”’ replied the hatter; ‘‘ you want a hat serious 
in the crown, but somewhat gay in the brim.” 


Morny was more fortunate than his successors in never 
having to don the somewhat-gay-in-the-brim covering, 
but it was invariably ready under his desk. The ofticial 
residence of the President of the Chamber being always 
within the precincts of the Legislature, and custom having 
decreed that he shall wear evening dress, Morny’s suc- 


cessors, proceeding bareheaded to the House, like himself, 
neglected until lately this precaution of providing for a 


stormy day; and this, in spite of the fact that on one 
occasion, at Versailles, M.~ Grévy’s head positively dis- 
appeared in the stove-pipe of that eminent professor of 
dramatic literature, M. de Saint- Mare Girardin, who 
happened to be closest at hand when the usher rushed 
frantically into one of the lobbies in search of the regu- 
lation chimney-pot. Nowadays, every President at his 
accession to office has one of his own hats conveyed to a 
recess within his reach. There is not another to be seen 
in the French House, for, unlike English members, the 
French have no need to use it in order to retain their seats 
or to secure them; no matter what the importance of the 
expected debate may be. A Deputy chooses his seat at the 
beginning of the Session, inserts his card intothe gilt frame 
= for the purpose against the back of his desk, and 
e is safe from usurpation. There is no occasion for him 
to repair to the Chamber at six in the morning on the day 
ofa ible critical juncture with one hat on his head and 
another in his hand, as was done a few years ago by a 
Member of our House of Commons. 


This very matutinal legislator did not even have the 
unearned reward of one of his predecessors during the 
second reading of the first Reform Bill. Mr. Ferguson 
went down one day during the adjourned debate at seyen 
in the morning, in order to make sure that none of his 
honourable friends should pre-engage the seat which he 
had mentally selected. To fis great surprise he found the 
discussion, in the midst of which he had left at midnight, 
still proceeding, and was just in time to vote. He thus 
got e credit from his country and from his constituents 
or having been in the House all night in the plenitude 
of his devotion to the cause of Reform. 
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ART NOTES. 
The Society of Portrait Painters will scarcely strengthen 
their hold upon the public by the exhibition of the portraits 
At the 
exhibition now open at the Grafton Galleries one 1s made 
painfully alive to the fact that good hanging will not save 
indifferent pictures. ‘he few loan-portraits by well-known 
masters stand out isolated from their neighbours, but as 


of unknown personages by second-rate artists. 


the majority of them have been already seen, and some 
quite recently, the interest of novelty is destroyed. One 
of the most attractive works in the first room is Mr. J. 
McNeill Whistler's portrait of ‘‘The Philosopher” (11), 
or a study in rose and brown, the date of which is not 
but belongs to a time when the artist’s hand had 
acquired its marvellous cunning in expression by sim- 
plicity. Jolin Millais’ Miss Siddall (20) is doubiy 
interesting, both as a work painted as far back as 1854, 
when the artist was still in his early Dre-Raphaelite 
period, and as a portrait of a lady who figured in other 
noted pictures of the times, and was afterwards Mrs. 
Rossetti. It would be more difficult to assign a date to 
Mr. G. I’. Watts’s ** Portrait Study ” of a fair-haired 
damsel, with blue sash and ribbons in her hair, but it 
shows the artist in an attractive form. Mr. W. Rothen- 
stein’s portrait of Miss Alice Kingsley (30), M. Emile 
Wauter's of Mr. Spielmann (81), and Mr. Lavery’s of Dr. 
Lennox-Browne (35) are masterful works in their way, 
while Miss IHalked’s ‘*The Tussore Ilat’” (40) and Mr. 
William Stott’s ‘* Child”’ (42) are full of character. 


riven, 


sir 


36) 


In the large gallery the most. noteworthy are old 
acquaintances, such as rank Holl’s ‘* Earl Spencer” (59) 
and ** Lord Overstone (129), Herkomer’s ‘t Madonna” (62), 
Millais’ ‘Shelling Peas” (92), sadly faded, Lorimer’s ‘* Lord 
Playfair” (90), and a portrait by Herkomer of General Booth 
(69), which for force and grip is equal to anything done 
by that versatile artist. Ifis clever portrait of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes (105) looks weak beside that of the ‘‘ General” ; 
but many will find interest in comparing the two faces, 
M. Blanche’s portrait of Miss Capel (180), in white, is 
delicately worked out ; but the ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady ” (65), 
by M. Neveu du Mart, is perhaps the most prominent 
attempt in this line, representing the full-length figure of 
a lady with her arms extended, fixing the buckle of her 
cape, of which the white lining forms two wings to her 
slim body. It is a cleverly imagined idea, with a touch of 
Whistlerism in the treatment. 


The Royal Society of British Artists seems to be 
reposing after the effort of two years ago to restore the 


waning fortunes of the institution. This year common- 
place mediocrity is once more the predominant note of the 
exhibition, and the few exceptions only serve to emphasise 
the general tone. Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s design for the 
mosaic in the Protestant Church of St. Paul’s at Rome is 
apparently brought forward now to give importance to Sir 
Wrke Buyliss’s ** Interior of St. Peter’s,” which, one will 
readily allow, is one of the lresident’s most successful 
works, although not so characteristic of his style as the 
studies at Amiens and Venice in the present exhibition. 
The richness of the colour of Sir IE. Burne-Jones is one 
of its most striking qualities; but the allegory of Christ 
as the Tree of, Life crowning the Hill of Life is an 
instance of finer symbolism than one usually meets in 
such works. 


It is not given to all clever artists to paint allegories, 
as may be seen by Mr. I’. Cayley Robinson’s ‘ Return of 
Spring,” in which the suggestion of swallows given to the 
feminine forms beating against the walls of the building in 
which Summer is sleeping, is carried out with a realism 
which rather angular than beautiful. Mr. Vhilip 
Newman's ‘*‘ Orpheus and Eurydice” is a more successful 
picture, but the artist seems by the saddened expression of 
the husband’s face to have adopted a later rendering of the 
myth 


18 


The flower thou hast revived were better dead 
Then living sunless. 

Hanging close by is another ambitious picture, Mr. E. 
Borough Johnson’s ‘‘ Eve’s First View of Herself,” in 
which Milton’s suggestive lines have been treated with 
delicacy and true poetic feeling. Mr. Ayerst Ingram’s 
‘*Evening” is a fine expanse of deep-blue sea vaulted 
by a richly coloured sky, an idea already worked out rather 
frequently of late, but not always so effectively. Mr. 
Terrick Williams tries a different effect in his ‘ Sunlit 
Sea,”’ which is more original and not less clever, although 
both sea and sky are “ dirty,” but not in a nautical sense. 
Mr. Arthur Ryle, Mr. Montague Smyth, Mr. Francis 
Black, Mr. Inskip, and others contribute fresh and attractive 
bits of landscape work, all bearing the impress of careful 
outdoor study. Mr. J. Fitz Marshall’s ‘‘ Disputed Territory” 
seems to hold out the promise of another ‘‘ cat and dog” 
artist; and Mr. Adam E. Proctor’s ‘‘ Three Generations ” 
attempts a bolder line, giving in the foreground, darkened 
by unseen trees, a group of gypsies, while in the back- 
ground the full sunlight falls upon the booths and tents 
and their motley visitors. 


The discovery of a lost Raphael, even by so distinguished 
a writer as Signor de Amicis, will be received with chastened 
feelings even by the most enthusiastic. We have too 
often heard a similar announcement, only to find that the 
work, on further inspection, is a copy of:a well-known 
masterpiece. Whether the ‘“‘ Madonna del Pozzo” was 
painted for Taddeo Tuddei is a matter of pure conjecture, 
ut it is — certain that during the short first visit 
which Raphael paid to Florence in 1504, he would have 
had little anxiety to complete a work for a patron whose 
gocd offices were only called into requisition during the 
young artist’s stay in that city two cr three years Thier. 
There is every probability that Raphael, who about 1504 
was at Siena, busily engaged in making designs for 
Pinturicchio, came to Florence on a visit, and that he there 
may have painted more than one picture of which the sub- 
sequent fate is not known, but that the ‘“Madonna del 
Pozzo,” now supposed to be discovered, belongs to that 
year we take liberty to doubt. 
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INDIAN FRONTIER RISING. 


OCCUPATION OF A HILL, SHAHAI-TANGI, BY THE 351Tn SIKHS. 
From a Sxetcu spy Mayon C. Herpert Power. 


The low hill with the terraced fields was seized by the 35th Sikhs, the Mamunds being driven off into the higher hills. A party of Ghazis charged down on the Scpoys who were carrying 


off the dead body of Lieutenant Hughes, and cut several of them down, and the body was for a time left on the ground. The Sikhs, under Colonel Bradshaw, fixing Layonets, now charged 


up the hill, and recovered the body of their officer in a gallant manner, which docs the regiment the greatest ercdit. 
] ! a $ i] ! 


THE TIRAH FIELD FORCE: OFFICERS OF THE Ist BATTALION QUEEN’S ROYAL WEST SURKEY REGIMENT. 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING. 


From Sketches by Lieutenant J. S. Bogle. Mohmand Field Force, and Lieutenant P. C. Eliott Lockhart, Malakand Field Force. 




















1. Village held by Brigadier-General Jeffrey, with four guns and some Sappers and Miners, on the | 4. The hill on which the two Companies of the 35th Sikhs were cut off during the action at the head of 
night of Sept. 16, against the ing attack of the enemy. | Watelai Valley. 
: ‘ ; ‘ : M Guides. P Bengal Mountei Battery Guns. 
2. The 2nd Brigade, Malakand Field Force, burning the village of Damadolah, in the Mohmand Valley. N Tower blown up by Sappers and Miners. Q Village captured by Buffs and Sikhs. 
G Guides Corps. J Sappers burning Village. © Enemy. k : 
H 38th Dogras. K 35th Sikhs Dotted line shows retreat of two Companies of Sikhs when cut off at the highest point. 
1 Bengal Mountain Battery Guns. | 5. View up the Nawagai Valley from Ghosan, the Camp of the 2nd Brigade, Malakand Field Force. 
: . : , . A Nawagai Stream. D Fort markin border-line betw 
3. The 2nd Brigade, Malakand Field Force, burning the village of Zagai, the property of Umra Kanan. B ag Nawagai end Jendoul. ‘ en 


x The Eneny. C Jandoul Stream. eE Camp of the Buffs. 
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NATURE IN NOVEMBER. 
November is the month of the veiling mists. Nature is 
damp, and dripping, and dreary, and there are ruts and 
pools in the muddy roads. If you look through the 
murkiness along the dull, green slopes portioned out into 
plots by long, black hedgerows, you will see the dark, 
bare woods lying on them like masses of shadow, 
or standing above them as silhouettes against a 
flat, grey sky. If you peer down between 

the tree - trunks into the dell which 
enchanted you in the summer - time, 

you will observe the gurgling current 

still dancing along to the river in 

the valley; but there is no 
life-breathing spirit there, it 

is all coldness and death, 

the fays have departed. 

Out over the river 

the raindrops fall, 

raising it into 

splashes; while 

the wind, 

sighing 

through 

the 





THE NORTH MIDDLESEX FLYING CLUB SHOW: MR. C. MEDCALF’S BLUE HEN “ DIOMAND,” 


Wuicn Coverep tue Loxeest Distance Ever Firowy into Enoranp 1x Oxe Day, 
viz., MARENNES TO New Mixxs, Laxcasuine, 527 Mines. 


bended willows, catches the small ridges on the surface 
and sweeps them along in patches of shade till they are 
lost in the distance. Sometimes the outlook is so bad that 
one may truly say— 

The heavy day hangs in a heaven of lead. 
Occasionally, however, there is a spell of calm, mild 
weather in November. 

At this time of the year every field teems with sub- 
stances in various stages of decomposition, while every wood 
is also deeply covered with vegetable matter in a state of 
decay. The many fungi are flourishing upon all this débris. 
It is not generally understood that they are parasites. 
Lacking the granules of chlorophyll, which alone can detach 
carbon and combine it with sap, they have to obtain their 
food ready-formed from living or dead tissues. Each of 
their seeds or spores on germinating pushes forth a thin, 
thread-like tube, which grows and branches rapidly. Some 
of these spring up and fructify, the others penetrate any- 
thing they can reach in search of nutriment. They enter 
the slightest opening, and pass from cell to cell, piercing 
the walls and extracting from each what they require. In 
each case the life of the cell is destroyed, and death spreads 
slowly from it. They render good service when they prey 
upon dead organisms or putrid matter. The ramifications 
of the fungi are more widely spread than is imagined. The 
little umbrella appearances—as we have already indi- 
cated—are but the fructifications, the hyphae or threads are 
creeping all around them into bark and wood, layers of wet 
leaves, sticks and stems, and the humus of the soil. 

By the end of the month the summer foliage will 
practically be gone. ‘The sycamores and the horse- 
chestnuts have led the way in shedding their leaves, and 
the beeches will probably bring up the rear. The sparrows 
about the copse or avenue near the house, gathering into 
the last tree which preserves for them a shelter, make a 
clamour of expostulation against the inevitable when the 
leaves rain down after a fatal night-frost. So human! 

The garden contains but the ruins of its summer glory— 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave in the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 
On the banks under the hedges the dead-nettles, the 
sampions, and the other relics of the autumn look very 
shaggy, while above them the yellow and crimson and 
brown thorn-leaves are beginning to curl and crumble. 
The hips have a richer scarlet, and the haws a deeper 
claret, while the withered stem of the bryony may be seen 
occasionally clinging to some topmost bough, holding aloft 
its coral berries. 

The absence of blossom serves to bring into greater 
prominence the less obtrusive objects which would other- 
wise be overlooked. Take the mosses, for instance. What 
exquisite beauties they unfold to those who examine them 
closely! Ruskin says, ‘‘No words that I know of will 
say what these mosses are. None are delicate enough. 
none perfect enough, none rich enough. How is one to tell 
of the rounded bosses of furred and beaming green-—the 
starred divisions of rubied bloom, fine filmed, as if the 
rock spirits could spin porphyry as we do glass—the 
traces of intricate silver, and fringes of amber, lustrous, 
arborescent, burnished through every fibre into fitful 
brightness and glossy traverses of silken change, yet all 
subdued and pensive, and framed for simplest, sweetest 
offices of grace? Strong in lowliness, they neither blanch 
in heat nor pine in frost.” It seems— 

As if they sought to bless the homeliest haunts, 

And clothe the rock with beauty. 
Some of the ferns are evergreen, and become more con- 
spicuous, such as the glossy hart’s-tongue, the maiden- 


hair spleenwort, and the familiar polypody. The sombre 

















yew is bejewelled with its bright red fruit. Berries are 
still on the nightshade, privet, butcher’s-broom, and 
juniper, and the ivy is in bloom. 

By the middle of November the birds have about 
finished their migrations. Wood-pigeons, larks, and lap- 
wings gather in flocks. 
Bramblings and _ buntings 
come south, driven by the 
increasing severity. Under 
stress of weather sea-birds 
fly inland, marsh birds seek 
the moors, and moorland 
birds the valleys. Insects’ 
eges are abundant, and are 
eagerly sought for by the 
birds. The different kinds 
can be as easily distin- 
guished by the naturalist 
as those of a larger birth. 

An outlook should be 
kept for the November 
meteors. Walking out some 
evening, if the weather be 
clear, apparent stars may 
be seen shooting through 
the heavens. ‘These are the 
meteoric bodies encountered 
by the earth as she moves 
along her orbit, aglow from 
friction with the terrestrial 
atmosphere. 

The farmers put in the 
wheat they were unable to 
sow in October, and also the 
vetches they want to cut in 
Tebruary. They are also 
busy preparing their beeves, 
their geese, and their turkeys 
for the Christmas festivities. 

l’ox-hunting has begun. 
Reinecke, cut off from his 
castle, flies with the wind 

at a pace that commands 
F. the admiration of his pur- 
\ suers. After him come the 
: huntsmen in their scarlet 
coats and ®welvet caps, and 
the hounds’ with their 
hungry bay, followed by 
perhaps a hundred riders— 
the fair ones as plucky as their stronger companions. 
H[alloo! Mlalloo! Away they fly after the musical sound 
till they pass out of sight behind some wood, round the 
spur of a hill, or into the dip of the country. The followers 
cut across the fields or drive along the roads to intercept 
them again at the succeeding cover, esteeming themselves 
well paid if they can catch them in full ery by the way. 

Sometimes the keen frosts commence this month, and 
we arise in the morning to find the fields covered with rime, 
every shed-roof white, and all the little pools covered 

























ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The Master of Trinity's funeral sermon on the late Dean 
Vaughan at Llandaff Cathedral contained some interesting 
biographical matter. Dr. Butler said that at Harrow Dean 
Vaughan had a tendency to sarcasm, which he soon detected 
and conquered. No self-conquest was ever more rapid or 
more complete. Among Dean Vaughan’s many books, 
Dr. Butler thinks that the ‘* Memorials of Harrow 
Sundays” will always have a place of its own. ‘The 
preacher thought that nature had meant Dr. Vaughan for 
an ambitious man. While a brilliant student and speaker 
at Cambridge, he looked forward confidently to the very 
highest honours of the Law. But along with this current 
of natural ambition there was another—a supernatural 
current of quite exceptional devoutness; and in the 
pathetic struggle carried on between these two sweeping 
currents of temperament are best to be seen the beauty 
of his life, the secret of his influence, and the key to 
some unexplained decisions at some critical moments, 
It seems that Dean Vaughan was very indignant at being 
requested by the Surveyor of Income ‘Tax at Cardiff to 
make a return of his profits for training students for holy 
orders. Of course this work was done gratuitously; and 
in these young men the childless man found his children. 
They were the renewal of his Harrow youth, and the 
support and comfort of his old age. 

In his farewell sermon at Canterbury, the new Bishop 
of Wakefield said he could understand the convinced Non- 
conformist’s position. It was, at all events, logical; it was 
real and earnest indeed. He could understand the position 
of the attached communicant of a Church working for Christ 
in the discipline of his own society; but he could not under. 
stand the position of the normal Churchman. Referring 
to Dean Farrar, the Bishop said that his reminiscences of the 
deanery were those of a gracious and unbounded hospitality. 


The administrators of the Kast London Church Fund are 
now feeling serious anxiety, there being at present a con- 
siderable deficiency in the subscriptions, which leads to a 
fear that the new departure by which something was given 
for assisting aged clergy to retire from the great strain of 
Kast-End work cannot be kept up. 

The Bishop of Winchester has been complaining about 
lack of zeal in foreign missions. He says there is some- 
thing puzzling and almost incomprehensible in the want of 
enthusiasm which the average Christian man or woman 
shows in the cause of foreign missions. Of this there are 
many explanations, but he thinks that the most certain 
as well as the most obvious is the lack of knowledge 
knowledge of the gigantic progress accomplished by 
foreign missions. 

The late Sir T. P. Ileywood was the founder of Den- 
stone College. He took special care of the Miles Platting 
church and people, and was interested im the matter of 
definite religious education. : 

A PIGEON SHOW. 
At the Aquarium last week a very successful show of 
homer pigeons was held, It was the finest collection of 
long-distance birds ever grouped in thiscountry, and was 
under the auspices of the North Middlesex Flying Club. 
This club, along with many breeders, are trying to 
produce a bird which is above everything strong 
on the wing, with perfect homing instincts. In 
short, stamina, strain, and power are the three 
things sought, good looks and colour 
being at a discount. One of the birds 
shown, named Dr. Nansen, when twelve 
months old flew from Thurso to London, 
a distance of 500 miles, in twelve 
hours, and was this year third 
in a 168-mile race from York, 
first in a 298-mile race from 
Berwick, and sixth in a 400- 
mile race from Aberdeen 
to London. ‘There were 
also shown seven birds 
which flew from the 
Shetlands to London, 
600 miles — this 
being in front 
of last year's 
record — by 
no fewer 
than 100 
iniles. 


THE NORTH MIDDLESEX FLYING CLUB SHOW OF HOMING PIGEONS AT THE ROYAL AQUARIUM: 
MR. EVANGELISTI'S MEALY COCK, “DR. NANSEN,” 
Wiser or tne Loncest Distance Race ever Frown into Loxpoy, viz., Lerwick (Suettanxp Isies) To Torrennam, 600 Mixes. 


with thin ice. At other times we awaken and see the 
dismal sleet being driven obliquely cross the windows 
hy the whistling wind, or the big, white, feathery 
flakes descending lazily to the earth through a silver-grey 
mist. In damp weather the nights come on weirdly with 
fantastic forms of murky mists and exhalations. Then, by- 
and-by, as the atmosphere becomes more settled, distant 


lights appear through a thick ebon darkness. 


Mr. Howden showed a hen that holds a record for her 
sex against all comers; and Mr. Medcalf's blue hen, 
Diomand, took first prize in the La Rochelle Club, and the 
ten-guinea cup presented by Mr. Sell, with a velocity of 
1213 yards per minute. The Belgians have up till now 
heen a long way in front in breeding homing pigeons, but 
Britishers are coming on fast, and will probably before long 
challenge for pre-eminence. 
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A REVOLUTION IN PRINTING. 

It is most likely that, however prodigious may be the future 
developments of practical science in coming days, the nine- 
teenth century will be called the century of inventions. It 
is probably no exaggeration to say that in almost ey ery prac- 
tical aspect of life there has been as much progress made 
during the present century as during the whole previous 
history of the world. Whether there has been an increase 
of human happiness in a corresponding ratio is quite 
another question. One has only to think how completely 
steam and electricity are of this century to feel the 
truth of these remarks. In the art of printing, as far 
as one branch is concerned, progress has been as great 
as might have been expected. The year 1811 saw the 
birth of what is really the first printing-machine, the single 
cylinder of Kéning, and three years later Mr. John Walter, 
of the 7'imes, with the aid of Kéning, applied steam to the 
machine. From that time the progress has been immense. 
Everybody knows nowadays something about the wonderful 
machines employed in newspaper offices, which print tens of 
thousands of the largest newspapers in an hour, and cut, 
fold, and count them, and, if necessary, paste in extra 
sheets. Yet to this day one half of the printing operation 
is done, as a rule, in a simple, hand-labour fashion, which 
shows little advance since the days of Giittenberg or 
Lourens Janszoon, surnamed Coster, of Haarlem. Indeed, 
it is hardly extravagant to assert that, as far as type- 
setting is concerned, the present method in use in most 
printing offices is not much ahead of the method of the 
Chinese in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

Now, however, at what must seem almost a bound, the 
mode of type-setting has come to be on a level with the 
mode of printing, and we are just at the dawn of what will 
be a kind of revolution in the art of reproducing on paper 
the record of the thoughts and deeds of men. ‘The machine 
that is destined to cause this revolution is called the 
Lanston Monotype Machine. The ‘‘Lanston” refers to 
the fact that its inventor is Mr. Tolbert Lanston, of 
Washington, U.S.A., statistician, whose name may be 
added to the long roll, of which the brightest names are 
Pascal, Leibnitz, and Babbage, of those who have invented 
calculating - machines. Unlike the unhappy Edward 
Babbage, Mr. Lanston has devoted his time not only to 
the calculating-machine but also to an invention which 
he has perfected, and is likely to prove a mine of wealth to 
him. ‘lhe word ‘‘ Monotype” refers, we presume, to the 
fact that the machine operates by producing one type at a 
time, and apparently is used in opposition to the term 
‘* Linotype,” the name of another class of machine. 

Before giving an account, necessarily untechnical, of 
the interesting, and one may even say beautiful, machine, 
it seems well to glance for a moment at the history of 
the efforts of setting type by machinery. For although 
there is astonishing merit of invention in the remarkable 
machine that is the outcome of Mr. Lanston’s twelve vears 
of costly labour, it would be idle to assume that he has not 
had some advantage from the struggles of those who have 
thrown away fortunes in the attempt to make a machine 
which shall replace the brains and fingers of the compositors. 
The nature of the problem, of course, is well known. It is 
simply to produce in types the letters of the words that are 
to be printed—that is to say, the metal types are to be 
arranged in such order in the printer’s galley that they 
can be printed from, either imme- 
diately or by the employment of the 
process of stereotyping. 
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depending upon the skill of the operator and the clearness 
of the « opy to be set up. When the key board is attached 
to the casting-machine the operations of the latter are 
hampered by the irregularities of the manual work of the 
operator. 

‘** The casting-machine may also hamper the operation 


















THE MONOTYPE COMPOSING AND CASTING MACHINE. 


of the keyboard when the size of the type cast is to be 
considered as to the speed of cooling. 

‘* With the two operations combined in one machine the 
keyboard operator must have a knowledge of the machine 
that casts, and be able to keep it in adjustment, or wait for 
the help of a skilledattendant. In separating the key board 
from the casting-machine, the brainwork part of the opera- 
tion is taken away from a machine that does not call for an 
effort, and which will work better if run at a regular rate 
of speed. By such separation each machine can be placed 
at the best advantage and comfort of the operator. The 


a perforated ribbon of paper, which is to actvate a 
type-casting machine; at the same time it has one 
enormous advantage over the Mackie machine in that the 
justification of the lines is automatic, and done almost 
instantaneously. Even the most casual reader in looking 
at a column of printed matter must notice that the spaces 
between the words in the different lines have to be vaned 
very little, no doubt, but still sufficiently to make the ends 
and beginnings of the line absolutely level; the words, of 
course, are of different length, and he will observe, too, that 
very few long words are divided and carried from one line 
to another. Now, the task of sjacing the words so as to 
bring about this result—that is to say, justifying the line 
is slow and troublesome when done by hand. In the 
Lanston machine, by an arrangement simple but difficult 
to describe, at the approach of the completion of each line 
on the ribbon the operator is informed automatically what 
degree of spac ing will be necessary, and, by pre Sssing one 
of several spacing-stops, he can in less than a second 
provide for the justification of the whole line. 

Like the Linotype machine, the Lanston casts its 
own type, but in single letters, not in whole lines. The 
perforated ribbon is put into the second machine, 
and, working automatically by means of compressed 
air, brings the moulds, all of which are arranged on 
one plate into contact with the molten metal. Con- 
sequently, at the amazing pace ol about three per 
second, brand new types are moulded, pressed, hardened, 
cooled, and carried along in the order of the printed 
matter, or rather in exactly the opposite order to the 
printer’s galley, where it 1s treated as if it had been 
set by hand in the ordinary way. It is a surprising 
sight, and very curious to watch the glistening, new- 
born letters gravely walk along, as if by their own 
volition, to take their places in the appointed order in 
the galley. 

It will be seen, then, that the machine has many great 
advantages. The perforation of the ribbon can be done in 
a separate room; or, indeed, an author capable of type- 
writing, after a little practice, could produce his own 
ribbons and send them to the printing-oflice. The casting- 
machine is entirely automatic, and only requires the atten- 
tion of an ordinary engineer, so that one man can well 
attend to a dozen, The ribbons subject, of course, to 
the legibility of the written matter—can be reproduced 
at the rate of about 15,000 ‘‘ens” in the hour. The 
type, owing to the time consumed in cooling, cannot be 
turned out so quickly, yet reaches the amazing rate of 
about 10,000 in the hour; consequently it may be said that 
while the rate of production of matter set up per hour 
cannot exceed 10,000 ‘‘ens” per casting-machine, by the 
employment of more casting-machines than ribbon-pro- 
ducing machines the actual type-setting can be done at the 
pace of about 15,000 ‘‘ens” inthe hour, so that by employing 
a proper proportion the type can really be set at the rate of 
producing as much work per ribbon-setting machine as can 
be done by four and a half skilled compositors per hour. 
Obviously the gain in time, and therefore saving in labour 
and money, is enormous; moreover, the saving in space is 
considerable, seeing that a machine 3ft. by 3 ft. 8 in. in 
size can set as much work as three men without requiring 
the space taken up by the founts of type. It would be 
possible to point out many other advantages, such as that 
when several editions of a book are expected, the ribbons 

can be kept instead of the ordinary 
stereoplates ; that the use of new 
type every time prevents the possi- 





The first type-composing machine 
was that of Mr. W. Church, 
patented in 1822, The essential 
feature of this, and, indeed, of 
several more modern machines, is 
that the types are arranged in tubes 
or trays in the upper part of the 
machine: the operator, by depress- 
ing any key, releases a corresponding 
type. which through the force of 
gravity descends by a grooved plate 
to the composing-stick. ‘This opera- 
tion is repeated as quickly as the 
keys can be touched, and sufficient 
is set for a line, which is then 
spaced by hand so as to fill the line. 
In a machine by Mackie, of War- 
rington, one sees the germ of the 
Lanston idea, which, in truth, may 
be said to owe something to the 
central feature of the Jacquard 
loom: the first process is to punc- 
tuate a ribbon of paper, which is to 
run through a second machine, and 
sets the types in lines, the spacing 
or justification being subsequently 
done by hand. 

Another class is the well-known 
Linotype or Merganthaler, which 
to some extent adopts the true 
principle. It shows that the secret 
of true machine type-composing lies 
in the fact that the machine must 
not pick or choose type ready-made, 
but must mould new type and then 
set it. In this machine the moulds, 
by a key-board action, are brought 
into a line, and solid lines are 
cast. The obvious criticism upon this 
class of machine is that, a whole line 
being cast at a time, it is not possible 
to correct by the changing of single 
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letters or words, and that the 
operator works at the  casting- 
machine itself, suffering incon- 
venience from the heat and the 
noise. More serious than this is the criticism which may 
be expressed in the words of Professor Coleman Sellers, 
of Philadelphia— 

‘** The process of setting type by machinery, either from 
founts or existing type, or by casting such type either in 
solid lines or separately, depends upon two operations. 
The first, that of the keyboard, requires skill and mental 
effort: the manipulation of the keys is at varying speeds, 


KEYBOARD OF THE MONOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


professional work equivalent to the type-setting is relegated 
to the composing-room away from the noise and heat of the 
purely mechanical operation of casting type.” 

The Lanston Monotype machine may be said to embody 
the two main ideas of the Mackie and the Linotype 
machines, and consequently it comes unscathed from the 
criticism of Professor Sellers. Like the Mackie invention, 
it consists of two machines, the first of them producing 


bility of bad impressions due to 
worn-out type; and that the ex- 
pensive type - distributing machines 
or the necessity of slow, laborious 
distribution by hand are rendered 
needless. It may be asked whether 
tvpe produced in this fashion is of 
the first-class quality. ‘lhe answer 
is satisfactory. Anyone who chooscs 
to examine the types can see that 
they have taken a_ brilliant, sharp 
impression from the moulds; in fact, 
from every point of view it may be 
said that the type produced in 
this fashion is as good as that 
which comes from the foundry in the 
ordinary way. Indeed, so great is 
the quality of the type that it is 
possible that, instead of breaking up 
the type and remelting it, the pro- 
prietors of the Monotype machines 
will find it worth their while to sell 
the type, and will be able to find a 
very large sale for it. It is obvious 
that their competition in such a 
trade would, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of production, be very 
formidable, seeing that the labour 
and also the cost of the machines 
would be fully covered by the print- 
ing work, and the type produced and 
sold might be regarded merely as a 
by - product costing absolutely no 
more than the value of the metal 
in it. 

We do not pretend to give an 
exhaustive account of the advantages 
of this beautiful yet by no means 
complicated machine. It would be 
very difficult to anticipate the con- 
sequences of its employment. The 
difference in cost of printing, clearly, 
will be immense, the saving in time 
considerable, and the outcome greater 
profit to the printers and cheapness of 
printed matter. The thoughtful in- 
quirer may not feel altogether happy at the idea of the great 
cheapening that will result in the production of books and 
newspapers. We are beginning to suffer from what might 
almost be called an epidemic of printed matter, and this 
epidemic will be intensified by the Lanston machine. Yet it 
would be unjust to blame a man who has invented one of the 
most wonderful machines of the century. The Monotype 
machine can be seen for the present at 96, Leadenhall Street. 











‘LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 


Fashion proposes, but Tate disposes, of those many long- 


felt wants—which still grow longer—with the insufficiently 
“uti \ i ed bs : 
im would really represent adequacy with half the women 
one passes 1n a day's march it would indeed be difficult to 


say. I know one little matron who has just sent La 





A FUR-TRIMMED PELISSE. 


Ferri¢re fifteen hundred franes for a pink velvet dinner- 
gown, and so used up a whole month’s allowance at one 
fell blow ; while another has committed the lesser enormity 
of a nine-guinea sable muff, but left herself equally 
moneyless for the same space of time. The former young 
woman is permitted by her ‘settlements ” to dress in, or 
up to, seven hundred a year; the latter is rigorously fenced 
round by a mere ninety. Both are in the same set. Both 
yearn to be in the last spasm of fashion. Each system- 
atically exceeds her due or overdue limits, and declares 
herself short of the necessaries of luxury by about one 
half. So it would seem to be but a matter of comparison, 
after all, as to what sums we can or cannot really dress 
on. It is a conclusive matter of the moment, however, 
that, whatever else one may lack, a long velvet coat or 
mantle should represent one of the ornamental facts in 
every wardrobe. From the economical standpoint, it may 
represent a very certain outlay which cannot be escaped or 
substituted by a cheap representative; but it also plays the 
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ction of the sex. Though as to what particular 
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combined parts of gown and cape very sufficiently while 
viewed from the ornamental aspect. No more impressive 
and becoming garment has shared our affections for years. 
Two of these redingotes come up for special mention, 
neither of which approaches, however, within measurable 
distance the high figures possible to velvet and sable in 
this connection. One which should transform any 
moderately tall brunette into a well-dressed mortal is of 
very dark claret-coloured velvet, with loose fronts pouched ; 
jet-covered revers and collar, belt to match. Sleeves, 
collar, and fronts are all edged with marten-tail, the 
former made wide in the lately revived ‘‘ bell” fashion, 
and a lining of dull green brocade with creamy-tinted 
foliage, sums up its final perfections. The second pelisse 
describes its own outlines in our Illustration. It is equally 
smart, but more adapted, perhaps, to the requirements of 
the carriageless, inasmuch as dark grey cloth takes the 
more perishable part of velvet. Mink, which has come 
much into modish evidence again, is the fur employed to 
edge collar, cuffs, and fronts. Chinchilla might be sub- 
stituted, but brown and grey are in the bill this season, 
and go very well together. Lands of the now almost 
inevitable mohair braid appear on sleeves and front in 
varying lengths and graduated widths. A small fancy 
curled braid is employed between the first. The lace jabot 
tied in front is Limerick, and a little drapery of the same 
filmy fabric covers the cerise velvet brim of the lately 
revived ** turban-shaped” hat, which is further set forth 
with a bushy black paradise plume. ‘The silver belt which 
sets its seal on this costume has arabesque designs set in 
simulated ruby and pink coral. We find the other extreme 
of Fashion as she is worn in the little pouched jacket made 
altogether of fur, which is now very 
evident in VParis, and will obtain over 
here as the days grow colder. — It 
appeals to our manifold requirements 
in its chic and warmth together, and 
can be worn by the more youthful part 
of femininity, for whom the redingote 
appears ** too important.” 


One of these Poland jackets, as some 
furriers call them, has just been made 
for a Viennese great lady in broadtail, 
a fur in high favour abroad. The dress 
with which it will be worn is one of the 
new woollen materials nade with black 
stripes, resembling braid, woven in the 
stuff, which form circles all around the 
skirt. The colour is dull powder blue, 
and the stripes about two inches apart. 
A band of broadtail edges the skirt. The 
sleeves are to match the skirt, made on 
a perfectly plain silk bodice, over which 
the moujik corsuge is drawn. ‘The 
revers, rather wide, are black velvet 
covered with thick Venetian guipure. 
The high collar is to match. Two 
little tabs of guipure-covered, velvet 
hang under the black velvet waistband in 
front, so finishing a very well-considered 
frock, whose entire effect could scarcely 
be improved upon. Many women pos- 
sess tight-fitting bodices of seal and 
astrachan, purchased last season or the 
one before, which are so near and yet 
so distractingly far from the extremest 
fashion. But fur being, fortunately, 
the most adaptive and adaptable of all 
coverings, these démodé Etons can be 
brought up to date by consigning them 
to a good furrier, who will arrange the 
rigorously imposed loose front and back 
by sacrificing the sleeves, which are not 
necessary to present methods, braided 
or embroidered sleeves of velvet or stuff 
to match the skirt being really more jn 
the spirit of the moment. 


People are prattling about the trained 
evening gown, which, though already 
familiar to Parisian interiors, has not 
so far been enthusiastically hailed on 
this side of the water. It is a fact, 
notwithstanding, that will accomplish itself by degrees, 
and I foresee tragedies in china and spindle-legged 
tables when these conflicting interests come in contact 
with dragging draperies. Meanwhile, a trained dress is 
the salvation of a diminutive figure, all the more if 
it inclines to the ample; and I have seen a little round 
woman look absolutely sylph-like in one of the new 
Princess gowns made up in rich black armure silk, trimmed 
with long pointed embroideries of open-worked jet, through 
which an appliqué of ivory brocade with tints of pink and 
green showed up. This embellishment showed again on the 
bodice about the décolletage, while the different colours in 
brocade were also repeated in soft rufflings of ivory, green, 
and pink mousseline-de-soie. I have no doubt that in dark- 
coloured velvets this style could be repeated with advantage. 
For the jeune demoiselle who, after all, best repays 
flights of the millinery afflatus, here is represented a 
frankly seductive little evening frock in palest, faintest 
blue satin, which is veiled after the approved manner of 
the present mode in cloudy mousseline-de-soie of the same 
tone. The softly folded front is of white chiffon, and at 
both sides are handsome appliqués of black Chantilly, 
which also repeat themselves on the skirt. Gloves of 
pale-coloured tan suéde and shoes to match contribute their 
quota of contrast. A black osprey is worn in the hair. 


The excitement of an ‘evening out” should be enhanced 
by the aids which fashion offers in the matter of ball- 
gowns this winter, which, with their three billowy skirts 
of mousseline or tulle, are more than ever becoming. One 
of the dresses to be worn at Mrs. Pellew Bradshaw's forth- 
coming ball at Powderham Castle is made in this way. 
One skirt of white glacé silk, with a double wide flounce 
from the knee, has an overdress of white mousseline, also 
flounced in the same way. Finally, the outside skirt, of 
white gauze, has a row of five little flounces, each threaded 





through with white floss silk. The sash of white moiré, 
fringed and embroidered, is tied at the side. A little gown, 
this, calculated to make the prettiest débutante look prettier, 


Somebody has written petitioning for ‘‘ views” on the 
subject of a smart afternoon gown for receptions and 
so forth, and as the writer further adds that she is devoted 
to grey, | can think of no more attractive ensemble than 
that Mdlle. Lender exhibits to the Parisians every even- 
ing at present in her gown of pearl-grey face cloth and 
loose blouse of Irish guipure, tied at neck and waist with 
cherry-coloured miroir velvet. A tiny bolero of the cloth 
sparkles with steel paillettes. These also are worked into 
two bands, which go round the skirt at the knee, and a 
border of chinchilla edges its loosely hanging folds. As 
grey gowns go, this one spells perfection. 


Through that doubly sad and unexpected event which 
has thrown the nation into mourning, the sombre stuffs of 
Courtauld oust, however, all more fanciful fabrics from 
consideration at the moment. Black gowns, in many 
instances trimmed with the ‘‘ crépe of courtesy,” were so 
universal as to be almost a uniform in the churches last 
Sunday. But not less universal than our sable garments 
is the deeply felt regret at the passing of a gracious and 
genial presence from the place that can ill afford to know 
her no more, SYBIL. 


N O i KE S. 
Of all the charities that will miss the kind heart and clever 
organising mind of the late Princess Mary, the one which 





AN EVENING FROCK, 


is now preparing for its anrual gathering-up and redis- 
tribution, the Needlework Guild, will perhaps suffer the 
most. In this she took so keen a personal interest that 
she allowed the thousands of garments made in the home 
counties to be collected at White Lodge, and herself pre- 
sided at the committee meeting arranging for their dis- 
tribution; and what was more trying still, she would 
receive in person the stream of workers for the Guild who 
were invited to come to see the collection of garments, 
partly in order to stimulate their interest in the work and 
partly in order that they might state their own claims in 
the distribution. This ‘*Guild” consists of many thousands 
of ladies who undertake to make, in their own homes and 
at their own leisure, one or more garments every year to 
give to the poor. The Duchess herself was constantly at 
work on some garment for the Guild, in addition to giving 
her services in the management. Knuitting—‘ the elderly 
lady’s fancy work,” as it has been well called—was a 
favourite form of this charitable labour with the Duchess ; 
and many a poor child or man has worn warm stockings 
made by her active and generous hands. 


Visitors to the National Show at the Crystal Palace will 
have an opportunity of seeing the cycle invented by Mr. 
Mikael Pedersen, who is credited with having designed 
the machine of the future. Be this as it may, it is 
unquestionable that this new cycle bids fair to become 
widely popular as soon as it is placed on the market, which 
it will be in the course of a few weeks, as the Singer Cycle 
Company has a large order in hand, and other leading firms 
are likely to take out licenses for the manufacture of these 
novel and striking machines. The frame is constructed on 
the cantilever principle, consists of twenty-one perfect 
triangles, is made entirely of steel, and will take any 
sort of wheels, spindles, or chains; if necessary the 
machine can be arranged as a chainless cycle. <A 
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Georgian Design Afternoon Tea-Service. Vinegar Bottle, Chased and Pierced Cake or Bread Basket. mounted in * Queen’s”’ Plate, Solid Silver Chenes is ge Holder, 
“ Queen’s”’ Plate, 25 10s. Solid Silver, 210. 11s. 6d., 14s., 16s. 6d. * Queen’s ” Plate, £2 7s. Solid Silver, 27 15s. £2 108. Solid Silver, £3 15s. 


220, REGENT ST., W.; 66, CHEAPSIDE, E., (si soux'sexwerrs) } & THE QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


Solid Silver Mounted Twin Oil and 
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I i . i x ol ! te rh & at whic can neve! WM | They } ly ir ! ] was 1 B to Rod K to K 5th 
l wid my pou hough it gives No, 27 : ; 2. Kt to Q Sth K to Q 6th 
t . 101 , +} , ther seats can possibly NJ } " f prot nd, | 3. Kt to B 5th mat 
{} \ F ‘ has iS tehenst shades 3 h ff play 1. K to K 6th, 2. Kt to Q B Sth lif 1.KtoBGl 2. KttoQ 
=e gee aoe aig © M A B.—If Black play 1. P to K 2. P to R 4th, and mate next mor 2 K to K oh; % Kt to Both ma 
la known «as Vedersen’s Cycle Fran WFEWI W was acknowl 1 the i in 1 = 
| ted,” ] f l, the « rs being Mr. I. ¢ ri t CHESS IN LONDON, 1883 
JR irds, M.1 s just returned from Australia WHpot} Prot with tha The following game is illustrative of the style of the lately d ed mas‘er, 
I iw rG | nd th nver himself GA Maida Ili We rewre } not suff nt s] Mr. B LIsct ina winning mood, und was played ‘im the great 
a ’ ; ¢ , ndon tournament of 1+83. 
M 1” hose portrait given on pre is RK ‘Kel —_ . —— ” Ruy Lope 
: fail atten GEI é We kr I a r t l nam ’ ioaiea : 
a. l ; - ~ . eee ; WHITE LACK IT LACK 
M * Prur The one tr I ni ient, and in two-m 2 Basis S. Winawer’. B. Englisch 8. Winan 
It is it to learn in obit the gs i _ , , veinids P to K 4th » K 4th 12. Q takes R Kt to K 2nd 
sah I , . ‘ I N . . » Charu ws y 2.KttoK B3rd KttoQ B 3rd 13. P to Q R 4th 
] that { irs past ¢ ' - * of Cazuela ‘Mira r, ( le fN 787 from T is E Laurent ‘Bom B to Kt dtl Kt to Q 5th 
ay ayy ] i : Bruno I ra (Bombay N 48 from RJ‘ valo (Bomba i vcbecotoiany eS oe White extricates his Queen very i 
correspondent of leading journal in the | nh capital nd Th E Laurent ‘Bom f No. 2791 from W H Pryce Jones This defence i played except by | ous! 
has been h i lady. who v her hu nd Del it Avalon , Shadfor Emile Fr Lyor 1 G Miller (Truro f ' Mr. Bird 1 B to Kt 2nd 
ty d l , from T } CEH ¢ n), Hermit, F A ¢ 1. Kt takes Ki P takes Kt 11. P to R Sth Qt QB 
l lf i M ( ate). Ca TAC ( it armnou >. Ca Q to Kt 4th 15. Q takes I Kt 4 
wh il. -= ftea DD New I HS th th (Corfu). M A B, Chess ' , 16. B to Kt 2nd B to K 2nd 
1 ator ven durir the sittir ft South African I) I t of Rea Socie ( ind i Frau (] gl ; } ‘ i P I 6th B to R sq 
( tt, if 4) il ortant wor} d e 7 the Tine ‘ > ] emu No ae en t,c E Per I pre tt 1 ra k,i 8.1 Q B 3rd 
Pun J Ec : J F Moon, © E H (Clifton), Shad eb ith (Hoxt »). Alpha essents ; De ci. the game is 1 \ 
! Miss Flora Shaw, shows that to a certain extent the Frank Proctor, Emile Frau (Lyons), James Rolfe Clifton), Dr F St, 6 4 * P to Q Kt 4th OLve, RULRENES § acted ua 
lnanag t of t rreatest o iropear ewspapers is J WD Tucker (Leeds), Dr Waltz (Heidelberz), T Robeits, J Bailey 7. P to Q 3x QtoQ B ith ' 
ee r ‘ oon id 4 I - : ne * Newa Captain Spencer, Edward J Sharpe, GT Hughes ‘Portumna 8. P to Q Kt 4th Q to Kt 3rd 18 R to K sq 
Willing to ¢ th pen career to tale 1k urnalism G Haw Camberwell ,G Birnbach (Berlin), W R B Clifton), Sorrento, 9. B takes P (ch 19. P takes P Q to B 7th 
in womet W H Pryce Jo Avalon, A B (Almondbury), T G (Ware), R Worters Readily sei portunity afforded | 20. 1b to B 3rd B to K B 3 
Canterbury, E Louden, Joseph Willeock (Chester), Mrs Wilson by Bleck, Wh game is well cond 1 21. P to Q 5th Q takes Q P 
Plymouth, M Keen (Fulham), W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), Miss ti ghout, and 1 hance is thrown 22. B takes B (ch K takes 13 
A war that is distinctly amusing 1s 1 by Mrs. D Gregson, George Richards (Dudley), and H Le Jeun omy — 23. P takes Kt Q takes QP 
| my the f the * 4 ~ te fines Saacait ¥ l 9 K takes B 24. P to B ard VP takes P 
lia I head of th Vi ria Llome for G rn Ss aid aes 10. Q to R Sth (ch) P to Kt 3rd 25. Q to B Sth Q takes Q 
in Vier She states that Antran somiety has a firmly PROBLEM No. 2795.—By B. Gora Murty Catt. 11.QtoQ5th (ch) Kto Kt 2nd | 26. P takes Q and wins 
fixed impre nthat well-behaved Englis h girls are always BLACK _—_— 
pru ind that if a young governess 1s not, in fact CHESS IN BRUSSELS. 
prim,” she is discarded promptly as ‘ not up to sample,” Game played between Messrs. C. B Uxerr and T. ve L. 
as the business world puts it. Now as a fact present- Z jie French Defe 
dav voung Englishwoman is generally not ‘prim ” at all g g waite (Mr.T. ve L.) nrack (Mr. U wuitkr (Mr. T. pk L.) Brack (My. 
2 ie : e . ’ . , WA P to K 4th P to K 3rd 7 Q takes B 
ind so the average frank, independent girl is sent home 2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 8. QtakesKtP QtoKt 5th 
3. = 
as a failure. Mrs. Cross warns girls of what we should an 3. KttoQ Bard Kt to K B 3rd The game is lively enough. 1 
considet an ¢ xcellent type that they will not do in Vienna. Y. ‘o gtd. a ae are oa om am Gane Whit repay axe t 
’ 5 i) 5th At to K Sth _ 
One just wonders if perchance, however, what she really Played for the sake of novelty. and, | <2 & takes R (ch) K to Q 2nd 
aves e sake « wvelty, anc > cS , > 
means is not the same thing that was so « learly put by Mrs. though successtul, it is not to be com- = Aye Poa] bay ¥: on 
Crawford, in a letter from Paris on English governesses Z , mended. Kt to Q 2ud is the correct move. | 12. 5 to K ane ro fats 
. “ety. 5 titi " ' , 6. B takes B 12. R to Qeq B to B ard (ch 
there; to wit, that a girl in a French family must be more We Yipes Q 13. R to Q art Kt to Q B 3rd 
net . : ; ; - “piper en , ae Grp Z Z Kt takes K better. Of course, he 14. Q takes I Kt takes P (ch 
cart ful of her behaviour than in England, for » average Drs g rY S é mnust retak Kt, then B to Kk Srd, with | 45. K to K 3rd Kt to Bath ch 
Frenchman understands a very reserved modest Matitn ee Yih =~ Gara: ites ; 16. K to B 3rd Q takes K P 
demeanour, but has no comprehension of an attempt at : Px] i. Y DY : Q to K Kt 4th anata 18 K to Kt ath PtoR ath teh). 
anocent tatic the tof a girl in sucl osition : aa |: do4- er 
wm nt flirtation on th par a girlin such a position : ak? ‘ead ~ This terns out hadly. He should } 19. K to R 4th Q to B 5th (ch 
‘. Z lis ft ef t ur Vy @ shot v > - ‘ 
‘If he sees the glove thrown down, he feels it is his right Vip Yldttildds tnken the Queen. then, Kt takes Q, Kt takes 20- K takes P Kt to B 4th 
to pi k it up. ; rf ws x a Kt, K takes B with an ever d n a Y a lack Wins, 
ve - — 
g ; Y Last week in Sheffield the Duke of Norfolk's second 
Professor Collins, of King’s College, London, has been Witt; Uf . year of office as Mayor was celebrated by a presentation of 
. . . Z —<e , « 4 , . “Ye ° ‘ mm . 
delivering a series of lectures in Manchester on the Yj? uy a large portrait of his Grace to the Town Hall, and of a 
Reformation. Ile declared that the English Church had YZ Uf i smaller one—that exhibited in the Royal Academy last 
never broken communion with the Roman Church: that ttt; WY, , spring—to his sister, IL ady Mury Low: ud. Both portr: aits 
there was nothing to prevent any Roman Catholic from g ay, ure painted by Mr. Ernest Moore, and the small one was 
making his communion at the Church of England altars. ls Z j produced because his Grace found the proportions of the 
Professor Collins made light of conversions In England to first too gre at for his mode sty. 7 he ( ‘ity Counce “il, howe ver, 
the Roman Catholic Church. He said the net result of the WHITE. had its own way in the end, and there were two portraits to 


Roman Catholic mission was nothing whatever. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. prese nt last 


BE MANUFACTURING 


week instead of only one. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SiLVERSMITHS? COMPANY, 


Show-Roms: L12, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ( 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ 





Lest Elec tro-Plated Revolving Dish, with Hot Water 
Division and Pierced Drainer, £4. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, ‘ REGENT ST., W. 





Silk Shade and 







Solid Silver 


Candlestick Electro-Plated 
amp, Sapeoet 
with Cut Glass comp ete 
Container, £3 lis. 6d. 


>=" of 
a $a 
la : 


Candlesticks only : Height 7} in., £4 5s. per pair. 


AWARDED 
THE CROSS OF THE 


OF HONOUR. 


CASH PRICES, 


The Company's 
Spoons and Forks stand 
Unrivalled for Elegance 
and Durability. 















The Largest and 
Finest Stock in the Worl of 


SOLID SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE & CUTLERY. 


For the Table and General Furnishing. An Inspection Invited. 





A Large Stock of Canteens from £7 to £100 always maintained. 












Illustrated Goods 
’ Forwarded 
Catalogue to the 
Post Free, Country on 
Approval. 


AWARDED 
WINE 
GOLD MEDALS. 


LEGION 


Twelve Pairs best Electro-Plated Fish-Eating Knives and Forks, with Plain Blades 
and Finest Quality Oval Ivory Handles, fitted in Polished Oak Case, £4 10s. ; 
per Dozen Pairs, without Case, £3 15s. 


ADJOINING 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 


SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO 50 4 CENT. 





Hot Water 


with 
Division, Stand, and Lamp, £5; Solid Silver, £15. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., W, 


Rest Electro-Plated Hash-Dish, 







Height, 19 in. 


Candelabra for Solid wilve " £50 


Five Lights, 


convertible to er pa 
so Best Elec tro_Ple ate, 
Three Lights. 216 per pale. 


CN y ny 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST,, LONDOH, W. (sett, 


(The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LTD. [A. B. SAVORY & SONS), late of Cornhill, F.C., is transferred to this Company.) 
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» WILLIA 
HAVING SOAP 
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; Nake, zh NG, 
Safe, Luxuriouse 


— =. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick—1/- 


D 2. 
BP e Be ae 
fot 


World 












N %pe Wiest» (em 

a “ Luxury” Shaving Tablet—1/- 
BR AC oO UR 

Williams’ Shaving Tablet—6d. bound duak tes the on 

METAL LINED CASE. GLOVE-FITTING COVER. ROUND IN FORM—ENOUGH FOR A YEAR. licate Perfume 

Soll bv Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers, all over the world, or mailed to any address on receipt of price in stamps, by 

The J. B. WILLIAMS Co., 64, Great Russell St.. LONDON, W.C., or 161i, Clarence Street, SYDNEY, 

Factories—GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S.A. 

















FITTED SUIT CASES. 





ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 100 VARIETIES POST FREE. | APPRTISING! LONDON ¢ 
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MAPPIN and WEBB’S “ Train dew uxe” fitted Suit Case, in hand-sewn Solid Leather or Real Crocodile, completely 
fitted with Sterling Silver and Ivory Toilet Requisites. “* The ‘fir de siécle’ travelling requisite for gentlemen. 


Only London Addresses: 


158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W., & | 
2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. | 


(Facing the Mansion House). 


manuractory* } THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. ~ 





A MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE FOR MEAT, FISH, POU 


PLEASES THE TASTE. 
















Tecoma only by: 
ELLIMAN SONS §C2 
SLOUGH. ENCLAND 





be 
— 





£- 


"IN THE STROE 


RHEUMATISM, SORE BACKS Ex: 
GORDON & DILWORTH’S 


TOMATO CATSUP. 


A SPLENDID SAUCE. le 


a a 
SHAKE THE! 
BLE DELIC 

















DIGESTIVE! 
DELICIOUS ! 


Made from Whore, 
Fresh Tomatoes. 






LTRY, MADE DISHES, dc. 
Be sure you are supplied with GORDON & DILWORTH’S, as used by the Royal Family. 


STIMULATES APPETITE. PROMOTES DIGESTION. 
IN BOTTLES, at 6d. and 1s. each, OF ALL GROCERS AND STORES. 


If ahy difficulty in obtaining in any part of the world, write to W. B. FORDIAM & SONS, Limited, King’s Cross, 
London, N., or WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Elm Row, Edinbargh, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. hereditaments, being freehold of inheritance, he devises to Alexander Fell, J.P., of Knells, Stanwix, Carlisle, and 
l 1 May 31, 1897) of the Right Hon. Samuel the use that his wife shall receive the annual rent-charge of Lismore, Argyllshire, who died on July 25, has been 
s, Baron Hindliy Hindlip Hall, Worcestershire, £4000, and subject thereto to the use of his said son for proved in the Carlisle ‘Dis trict Registry by Allan Heywocd 
! 1) Derbys 1 33. Hill Street. Berkeley life, with remainder to his first and other sons successively, Hell and Basil Haig Fell, the sons, two of the executors, 
J 12, was proved on Oct. 22 by according to seniority in tail male, with divers remainders the value of the pe rsonal estate being 1£99,598. 1); 
~ the If Reginald William Coventry. over. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate is left, testator bequeaths his furniture, pictures, plate, J wels, 
J ex rs, the gross value of the upon trusts, to go with his settled real estate, but impressed carriages and horses, and £22,000 to his wife Mrs. 
£432,149. and the net value with a trust for the purchase of freehold hereditaments. Klizabeth Fell, and an annuity of £100 to Miss Rosina 
4 r bequeat £10.000. and his The trustees are empowered to postpone the conversion so Berry and Miss Elizabeth Berry, and ‘the survivor of t 
ble household stores and pro- long as they shall think fit of any part of his residuary He settles Knells and his real pro perty in Cumberlan a 
Hill s hi fe, Georgiana Millicent. estate. The powers give n to the trustees as to investm« nts his wile for life, and then to his children as she shal 
lip; h d residence. 93. Hi Ms Sivest and are those commonly used in similar cases. appoint. rhe residue of his real and personal estate he 
th all t furniture, pictures, books, — The will (dated May 28, 1894), with a codicil (dated leaves to his sons and daughters, in equal shares ; the 
d other sof household use and ¢ Dec. 20, 1896), of Mr. Millner Holt, of Gordon Villa, portions of his daughters Mrs. Janet Elizabeth Ruxton 
1 carriages (1 + hosees). all his plate one Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, and of the Marine Brewery, and Mrs. Margaret Kentish to be held, upon trust, for them 
Hindlip Hall or elsewhere, and all Ratcliff, E., who died on July 9, was proved on Oct. 26 for life and then to their respective children, 
! his wife for lif and then to his by Alfred Holt, the brother, Thomas William Ratcliff, and The will (dated March 14. 1895) of Mr. John Passman 
iH ( Alsopp £10,000, and = all ‘Thomas Henry Vernon, the executors, the value of the Tate, of 32, Blessington Road, Lee, Kent, who died on 
furniture picture books, china, glass, personal estate being £51,290. The testator gives his Oct. 6, was proved on Oct. 20 by Frederick Tate, th 
| effects, carriag horses (except racehorses, household furniture, pictures, horses, and carriage 8 to nephew, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
brood mares, and horses in training), carts, his wife, Mrs, Panny Holt ; £100 each to Alfred Holt and estate being £44,656. The testator beque aths £100 to the 
logs, live and dead farming stock and effects Thomas William Ratcliff, and his executors are to pay at Vicar and churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, Lee, upon 
£1000 to his cousin, Frederick James Drury; their absolute discretion £300 per annum to his wife, trust, to apply the income thereof in keeping in rep ar the 
retary, Miss Victoria Benyon: £100 each to and any sum not exceeding £500 per annum to her for the reredos of that chureh - £100 to the Universities Mission 
£50 per annum each to his omy es: £100 education and bringing up of his children. The residue of to Central Africa: £50 to the Clergy Distress Fund ; £21 
liff, avid Whiting: and k » the indoor his property is to be held, upon trust, for all his children, each to the Clergy Orphan C orport ation, the Sons of the 
r servants at Hindlip tm >. if pod oh oo and the shares of his sons to be double that of his daughters. Clergy Corpor: ition, the Poor Clerg czy Relief C orporation, 
t ¥ have been five years in his service at his The will (dated Nov. 21, 1891), with two codicils (dated and the St. John’s Foundation School, Leatherhead ; 
All his 2 messuages, lands, tenements and Noy. 22, 1894, and Nov. 5, 1895), of the Rey. James £6000 Canadian Four per Cent. Stock and £1500 to his 





. TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 








SCRUBB’S 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 


Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 


CLOUDY 
FLUID 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 


AMMONIA 








Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 


Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates, 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 





Price ls. per Bottle. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., 32b SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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The © PERF 
and sel 





can be. °?__The Lancet. 


ECTED *? COD-LIVER OJL is m 
ected livers of the cod fish only at All - & rtd 3 
By the special processes employed all nauseous oxidation pro: ducts are avoided, and 


hn is a great boon to get such an Oil.’” 


—The Practitioner. 
"Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-liver Oil 


ed from absolu utely fres 
* factories in Norv 


janufactur 


Q 


** ‘Perfected ’’ Oil can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


“Perfected” 


Cod- 


Liver Oil 


— almost the delicacy of Salad Oil.’? 
—The British Medical Journal. 


** No nauseous eructations follow after it 
is swallowed.’ °__ Medical Press and Circular. 


0" ALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state, as emphatically as peastbte, that their ‘‘ Perfected’’ Cod-liver Oil is NEVER eugutiod in bulk to be bottled by 
retail dealers, and that no Cod-liver Oil represented as being their ‘‘ Perfected’’ is genuine unless sold in their origina 
Pre 9 9 in white across the label, and their Shar Mark—a Plough. 


} 9'0000000000000000 POOOQOOQOQOOOO) 


packages and bearing their 
Frequent misrepresentations render this caution necessary. 















peoceeery 

















LATEST NOVELTY 


PRECIOSA Wiens 


EXQUISITE, DELICIOUS AND LASTING PERFUME 














Superfine Quintessence - Toilet Soap - Toilet Water 
EXTRAIT VEGETAL FOR THE HAIR 


INVISIBLE AND IMPALPABLE FACE POW 
for sale at all Leading Dealers in Perfumery. a 
















ROWLAN DS’ ROWLAN DS’ 


MACASSAR 
OIL 


Preserves the. Hair, 
Beautifies the Hair. 


1s THE 


Prevents 








ODONTO 


a\ Tooth Powder 


Whitens the Teeth, 


Gives Delightful 
Fragrance to t 


| Breath. 
THE ONLY GENUINE ijn a. 
& PREVENTIVE OF BALDNESS. ASK FOR 
Also in a Golden Colour. ROWLANDS’ 
Bottles, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. ODONTO. 
a enn fea 8 tel 


BEST 


Decay, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 








Merrivale, St. Brannov k's 
Ilfracombe, 

Aug. 6, 1897. 
Messrs. Mellin’s Food, Ltd. 

Dear Sirs,—Enclosed is a photo 
of our baby Christine when twelve 
months old. She has been Sed en- 
tire ly on Mellin’s Food since she was 
three weeks, and ia a wonde rfully 
strong and healthy child. She has 
never had a day’s illness, and has cut 
several teeth without any bother. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. THOMAS. 
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De nimark Hotel, 


G 
Wis 


Mr | 
my 


Taunton, 
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SEPM 
3 


July 1, 1897. 


Lys 


Messrs. Mellin’s Food, Ltd. 


- 


Dear Sirs,-—I enclose a 


Gcas 


photo of my baby girl, Vera 


+87, 


Dorris, taken on her first 
birthday. She has been 
Sed entirely on Mellin’s 
Food, and is a very healthy 





child. 
Yours faithfully, 


M. COOKSLEY. 
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Samples post free from MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E, 
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n Mat i I Z beth Tate £2000 each to his nephe Vs, street Belgrave square, and the Athenzwum Club, who 
J nd | l k Tate £2000 to Mrs. Alice Edith died on June 21, granted to the Hon. John Abercromby, 
i J1000 Andrew Nash ate ind many legacies the brother, and the Hon. Thomas Cochrane, the executors 
t es ervants rhe residue of | nominate, was resealed in London on Oct. 20, the value of 
pro] I one moiety thereof to his nephew the personal estate being £31,303. 
I erick ite, and the other m lety to Mrs. Alice Edith The will of Mr. John Fisher Crosthwaite, of Keswick, 
fate, the wife of the said Frederick Tate. Cumberland, who died on June 2, has been proved in the 
The will (dated July 23, 1896) of Mrs. Rebecca Suther- Carlisle District Registry by Joseph Crosthwaite, the 
land, widow, of 109, Eaton Place, who died on Sept. 15 brother, Tom William Gate ind = =irkett Fleming, 
en proved by Sir William James Farrer, Williaa the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
Joseph Jar ind Henry Lefevre Farrer, the executor to L61lo4d 
t value pe il estate being £54,079 he The will of Mr. Joseph Barlow, of West End Villa, 
statrix bequea £250 nd her ornamental china ILlelmshore Lancashire, cotton-spinner, who died = on 
and artic] v 1 to her daughter Mrs. Sutherland July 18, was proved on Oct. 23 by Mrs. Jane Barlow, the 
Rebecca Vit sand Mrs. Adolphine Christian Bradford wid William Lord and Arthur Ekdward Ashworth, three 
£100 each their husbands, Francis Arthur Vincent and of the executors, the value of the personal estate being 
Hent Wi | lford £100 each to her executors; £7217 
£9000 each } vrandsor Wiaillia Adolphus Vincent The will of Major-General Francis Kdward Francis, of 
and Frank | lL Vincent £000 ea to her grand- the United Service Club, Pall Mall, and 2, Cleveland Row, 
daught Paulina Christian Vincent and Agne Mary St. James's, who died on Oct. 13, was proved on Oct. 21 
Vincent ind £100 each to her grandchildren, Mary by Arthur George Bohun Irancis, the brother, and Arthur 
Sutherland Bradford Adolp! I Bertha Bradford ind Willson Crosse, the executors, the value of the personal 
Captain Sutherland Bradford. The residue of her property estate being £1659 
she leaves, upon trust, for her daughter, Mrs. Vincent, for rhe will of General George Holroyd, Bengal Staff 
life, and then a hall by deed appoint Corps, of Southernhay, Spring Grove, Isleworth, who 
The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot died on Aug. 18, was proved on Oct. 25 by the Rev. Henry 
f the « of Edinburgh, of the settlement (dated Armstrong Hall, one of the executors, the value of the 
kot. 16, 1885) of the Hor Ralph Abercromby, of 21, ¢ hapel pt rsonal estate being £3661. 
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© 

‘ RESTORES 
o 

o THE HAIR. 
O- PROMOTES 
oO |THE GRowTH. 
o ARRESTS 
° THE FALL. 
©: | srrenc1HENS 
THE ROOTS. 














THE GREAT 


HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


MUSIC. 

The Carl Rosa Opera season came to an end last Saturday 
with a very fair performance of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana 

and a brilliant one of ‘‘ Pagliacci,” in which Miss Bessie 
Macdonald took the part of Nedda with singular cleverness 
and prettiness. Mr. Brozel was an excellent Canio; he 
has learned to restrain the exaggeration from which he 
once suffered rather acutely, and in his later moderation 
of style he proves himself a truly capable dramatic singe 
and actor. The result was that the thing went with a vital 
swing from beginning to end which did great credit to all 
concerned in the matter. It was, in a word, an agreeable 


close to the season. 


As to the merits of that season, as a whole, it is possible 
that there may be a variety of opinions; but that there hes 
been considerable disappointment expressed in nearly every 
quarter of the Press is now an historical fact. Theie 
has been a universal feeling that the authorities of the 
company have shown considerable lack of enterprise i 
the choice of programmes; and, indeed, it cannot be denied 
that these selections have had something of an ancient 
twang about them. ‘‘ La Bohéme,” with which the season 
began, was, one supposes, not stimulating enough to 
London audiences to justify its production very often. 
‘*The Meistersingers,” which was given once, was dropped 
like a hot coal, and not without reason. ‘‘ Tristan” was 
promised, and he came not. ‘‘ Siegfried” was, as a matte) 
of fact, advertised on the programme, but was never given ; 











PRESERVES 
THE HAIR. 
RENDERS IT 
BEAUTIFULLY 
SOFT. 
REMOVES 
DANDRUFF. 
ALLAYS ALL 
IRRITATION. 
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~ EDWAR 


Pe. A. DE. PA. 





The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared & Perfumed. Fragrant & Refreshing. Is a Luxury and a Necessity to Every Modern Toilet. 


“FEI ARLEN E ” 


Produces Luxuriant Hair, Prevents its Falling Off and Turning Grey. 
Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


REMEDY for BALDNESS. 


For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, Strengthening, and 
rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft; for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, 
&c.; also for Restoring Grey Hair to its Natural Colour, it is 
Without a Rival. 
“HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, and Invigorates Children’s 
Hair. Keeps the Scalp Clean and Allays all Irritation. 


! Ti The only 
CAUTION ! he A RI EN E” veceguiant 
Hairdressing. 
DOES NOT CONTAIN PETROLEUM, 
OR ANYTHING INFLAMMABLE OR INJURIOUS. 


Safe, Best, Most Reliable. 











* EDWARDS’ ‘HARLENE’ is a cooling, refreshing, and fragrant preparation, which, 
applied regularly to the hair, will southe aud restore it to its wonted thickness, as well as 
bring back its lost lustre. Many of the so-called hair restorers are distinguished by an 
unpleasant greasiness, much disliked, whilst in other cases the preparations contain 
ingredients which, though Leneficial for the time being, do much ultimately to permanently 
destroy the hair, and very ofcen cause injury to the brain. The* Harlene’ is the result of much 
careful study by experts, It is absolutely guaranteed to hold no injurious matter; and in 
usiog it we may be certain we shall only derive the utmost benefit."—Ladies’ Realm. 





I 
. size) 4s. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World; or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


. Ne” : 
1s , 23. Gd, and (triple 2s. 6d 


DS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c. § 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

















Sirk JOHN BENNETT, Lto., 


& CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 





£10,- return for £10 NOTE, 


manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


£25 —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- SILVER WATCHES, trom £2. 
WATCH bd LESS Sr Paes MSL? CRROHONSTER 

» accurately tim or all climates. Jewelled in 
thirteen ‘actions. In massive 18-carat case, with Monogram GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
richly emblazoned. Free and safe per post. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 6, Cheapside, London. SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. | £5,.— 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
In oak or mahogany. With Bracket and Shield, Three JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 


The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air, damp,and 
dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 





free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 


Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass. 






































[H= QUIVER. 
(THE QUIVER. The 


[ue QUIVER. forms the 


(HE 


(THE QUIVER. 


QUIVER. 


commencement of a 
NEW VOLUME. 


A BEAUTIFUL PRES 
4 THE GOOD SHEPHERD, by W. 


ve 
NOVEMBE R PART, 


T. DOBSON, R.A., 


Price 6d., of 
[HE QUIVE R. 
No uly, price 6d. Containing— 
A SPECIAL ¢ Lot RI D PICTI RE, “Sweet Mistress Prue,” 
ffom the mbch-admired Picture by Helen H. Hatt . (Mrs. 


SENTATION PICTURE 


NOVEMBER PART | 


. 
“4 


W.H Margetso m)int ~ Re ‘hee Acade bas} ag as Front 
TWO NEW SERIALS deep interest “THE WHITE 
WOMAN,” by W Edwards Tirebuck a powerful story of love 
and missionary adventure; and ‘‘THE LINK BETWI EN 
nue M by Ne ott Graham, who depicts the Romance of an 
yward 8 re commence 
com *LETE STORIES FOR Yot NG AND OLD by David Lyall, 


Christ ypher Hare, and Roma White 
ARTICLES of exceptional interest, including MY LIFE | 
WORK" (Rescuing the Waifs), by Dr Barnardo 


Pee a lidig YOUTH AT WORSHIP’ “THE GODS OF 
y, @ veteran ( hinese Missi mary ; 


‘HINA,” 
AT HOME (A Talk v 


nee oot re U RIOUS ‘OL D BIBLES,” by the Rey A. KR 
uckland, ete., which are all fully Illustrated 
IMPORTAN CONTRIBUTIONS by the BIS HOF OF WIN 


K (** The Pure in Heart,’ an Address t kdiers), the 


ES 

Vv. Di. 
ife the k 
P 


H 
tE of New York ( 
DR. PRESTON * The Coming Eartji geeks 
rophetical Papes t Poh be MORRIS, the REV. J v 
Le ’ ol and Home FREDERIK 
VIL. IP er MES Mus D., and ot 
of a national scheme of s 
-y FT. ~ and Teachers 
ique teature 


NOVEMBER PART of THE QUIVER is profusely 
iNustrated throughout 
MPANY, Limited, London, and all Box 





+EDGE (Seri 
F WE ATHEL: Ly 
AN ANNOUNCEMI 
had Sunday Scho 
in 
rhe 
»ksellers 


Casseut and ¢ 


A RT. 

(HE MAGAZINE OF ART. THE 
BER PART 

commences a 


(HE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


NEW 


VOLUMI 


ue MAGAZINE OF ART. 


rhe NOVEMBER PART of 
ue MAGAZINE OF ART 
is Now Ready, price Is. 4d 


Andreotti, entitled 


Water 


containing 
y HOTOOR AVI ie E, From the Painting by F 


AC 
‘THE Me Picture in Colours, From the 
Si Edward J Poynter, P.R 


by > 
THE BU IL. DING UP OF A PICTURE. 


t.A. 

ROBERT FOWLER, ARTIST. By E. gees Dibdin. 
Portrait of Robert Fowler (by R. E. Morrison) and 8 Illus 
trations of his work. 

THE NEW DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S BY SIR W. B 
RICHMOND, R.A. By Alfred Lys Baldry. With 10 Illustra 
hr ons from Sir W. B. Rickmond’s Cartoons and the Mosaics in 

ul's 


Pa 
ME TROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ART 
ABLE EXPERIMENT. By M. 
3 Litnetrations 
THE QUEEN'S TREASURES OF ART 


A. 
By the late Lord Leighton 


H An BOW SCHOOL. A 
jielmaun. With 


Dec etive art of Wintec ” 


Castle — Boulle Work. By Frederick 8. Robinson. With 
Illustrations. 
SKETCHES OF GREEK LANDSCAPE AND ANCIENT GREEK 


ARCHITECTURE. Ry Alfred Higgins. 
by John Fulleylove, R.1. 
‘THE , OFFERING.’ ’ Note 


THE Ait wove MEN 
SIUC oy Decorations and a Moral. 
Whites With I 3 Illus a ns. 
STENCIL DECORATIO By 
Illustrations. 
Note AND QUERI 
1E CHRONICLE OF ART : November. 
sir’ JOHN GILBERT, R.A., P.R.W.8.: A 
the Editor. With 16 Ilustrations. 
Caseety and Company, Limited, London, and all Booksellers 


(CHEAP ISSUE ILLUSTRATED 


With 7 Illustrations 


on the Picture by Sir E. J. Poynter, 


By Gleeson 


Aymer Vallance With 4 


With 5 Illustrations 


Memorial Sketch. By 


of the 
EDITION of 


[¥48 FARRAR’S 


CHRIST. 


With Revised Text. 


Weekly Parts, of DEAN 
1E LIFE OF © HRIST,” and 
PAUL. Fully Illustrated. 
y, price éd., of 

A PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 
])PAN FARRAR’S 


Al . ‘ ’ 
I IFE OF CHRIST. 
4 With 
Several Hundred Illustrations. 
Each Part will contain 
9 QUARTO PAGES. 

Special importance attaches to the present issue as the text is 
revised from the corrections and additions recently made by the 
author, which now appear for the first time in an Illustrated 
Edition of this world-famed work. 

With Part I. is presented a Coloured 
MAP OF PALESTINE in the time of Christ. 
®,° By means of this Cheap Issue the Illustrated Edition of Dean 
Farrar’s two famous works mentioned above, hitherto pub- 
lished in 53 Parts, will be placed within reach of the public in 
18 Weekly Parts at 6d. The issne will commence with 
Life of Christ. 
CAassELL and Cx 


B LACKWOOD’S 


L IFE OF 
Extraordinary Cheap Edition, in 


8AR'S celebrated works, 
“ THE LIFE AND WORK OF 









»MPANY, Limited, London, and all Booksellers 


MAGAZINE. 


No. 985.—NOVEMBER 1897.—2s. 6d. 
JOHN SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN, 
AND THE L ITTLE W ARS OF LORN, by_Neil Munro. Chaps 
i.-ivi—LORD TENNYSON,—KARAIN: A MEMORY, by Joseph 
Conrad.— THE CALENDAR OF SCOTTISH CRIME, Part I 
by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart.. M.P. DVE 
TURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DU RING THE 
REIGN a ee ae md Bernard Cape 2—A MODERN 


ABCADIA., a An AT THE CORONATION OF 
J 2 TTR FROM Miss ROBERTSON OF GEORGE 

SQUARE, ‘EDINBU RGH, TO HER MOTHER. — TIGER 

MAJESTY, by Edward A. Irving.—DISOBEDIENCE IN ACTION. 
WILtiamM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TOTICE.—The Counc cil of the MAGAZINE 
4 ART U NION beg to announce that the Conpon recently 
apps aring in“ The Illustrated London News” will be transferred 

Black and White,” and will, until further notice, appear each 
wee -*k in the pages of that pe riodical. Hy” Orde r. 


WAN 





REMO.—EDEN HOT E *? 

Full omath, —_ garden, omnibus meets all trains. Moderate 
charges. Gre ufort under nm Management of the new 
proprietor, MODESTO BEGHEL [M1] 


{ENOA.—GRAND HOTEL § AVOIE. —First- 
J Class Specially Construc hee and Furnished. Opened Uctober 


1897. Quiet Superior Sitnation. Close to a an 
strictly Moderate.—LIPPERT and FIORO 


YANARY 
/ HOTEL, 


’ First- C lass. 





Pier. Terms 





4 Las Palmas. In the midst of beautiful garden:, 
facing sea. Sanitary arrangements perfect. English physicians 
and nurse. English church. Golf, tennis, cycling. HE CANARY 
IsLanps Co. (Limited), 1, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.( 


N ICE.—GRAND HOTEL ws ILES 
BRITANNIQUES. First Class Hotel, full south, all com- 
forts, and excellent cuisine. L ae, on Light in all the rooms, 
Stric tly moderate charges,— IL 


YANNES.- —GRAND HOTEL PAVILLON, 
/ First Class, Lift, Electricity, Baths Calorifére, Perfect Sani- 


tation, Beautiful Garden, Pension from E 
day inclusive.—P. BORGO, Prop.Direet aie) ne nee Eranes per 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


FROM THIS MOMENT. 


Awarded one hundred thousand francs Gold 
and Silver Medals, and admitted to be un- 
rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 


OR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 














and other 


NOVEM- 


Wit ha 


* OBSCURITIES 
with 3 mee Street Traders), by Hector 


* Christ anat hristian 





LONDON NEWS, Nov. 6, 1897.— 667 


Story of a Success. | 


‘THOUSANDS of persons in the 
North of England are drinking 


THE ILLUSTRATED 





genuine, and _ recognised want, 
and possesses honest and sterling 
merits and 
Everyone 
lof run-down feelings, sensations of 
haustion, and want of energy, 
need of something that will immediately stimulate the 
flagging activities and give New Life, Strength, and 
Nutriment to the weary and overtaxed frame. 


A Perfect Wine Food 


| The words ‘‘A Perfect Wine Food’”’ exactly describe 
| Glendenning’s Beef and Malt Wine. It is Alto Douro 


« F 
ANvovstedly JHE BEST oF 
Abb WINES FOR INVALIDS Is 

GLENDENNING’s” 


weakness, ex- 





Glendenning’s Beef and Malt Wine. | 
They find that it supplies a real, | 


remarkable virtues. | 
is at times conscious 


and a sense of the. 


| 


| (HATTO AND WINDU S'S NEW BOOKS. 


», bockram, 6« 


By DAVID 


Joseph's Coat 


To be Ready Immediately 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ 


Crown 8v 


To be Ready Immediately. Crown &vo, backram, ts 


q Y THE RISE OF THE RIVER. Tales and 
Sketches in South Typetal By AUSTIN CLARE, Author 
of “ For the Love of a La 
cal To be Ready oer ag rown 8vo. cloth ie. Gd 
(THE EXPRESS MESSENGER, and Other 
Tales of the Rail, By CY WARMAN 
rhe Following NEW EDITIONS are Now Ready i 
Crown ®v h tm each 
YEVENGE ! By ROBERT BARR. With 
12 Illustrations 
* By strength and lightness, ease and rapidity of action, commend 
me to these capital new stories Star 
\ THIRD PERSON. By B. M. CROKER. 
4 “ A bright, clever, and amusing story Athenwum 
.7 EASY-GOING FELLOW. By ©. J. 
Wilts 
t tly clever story Pall Mall Gazette 


(THE THREE DISGRACES, &c. By JUSTIN 
McCARTHY, M.P., Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” Crown 

8vo, cloth, 38, 6d 
L’ASSOMMOIR). By 


(THE DRAM-SHOP 
EMILE ZOLA. Authorised Version 
hy Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, Crown &vo, cloth, 3a. 6 


(HE WITCH-WIFE. By SARAH 'TYTLER, 
ah hor of ** The Macdonald Lags,”’ &&¢ », cloth, 3a, 6d 
ory of the highest merit The characters are portrayed 
with a' lite like felicity of delineation that gives them an existence 
almost histori The dialogue is natural and pointed, the narrative 
is skilfully constructed, while the style of the book possesses the 
subtle individuality which attaches to all Miss Tytler 8 work 
Glasgow Herald 


ERNEST 


With an Introduction 
i] 


wh Sve 


(PALES FROM THE VELD. by 


GLANVILLE, Author of “ The Golden Rock,’ &c. With 12 
Illustrations by M. Nisbet. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES FRON 
Ink = TO Shas DIAMOND i er By JUSTIN 
MeCARTHY, M.1 Demy &vo, cloth, 128 (Cniform with the 
KARY EDITION « if the Firs t Four v lumes—1837-1880 
|} 'INHE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
(Constituent Assembly, 1780-01) By JUSTIN HUN LY 
> CAK THY. Vols. ILL. and IV. (completing the work). Demy 8v« 


‘Port, not common Tarragona, such as is frequently used |, 


in Medicated Wines, but is specially selected by Messrs. | 


_Glendenning, who have had thirty years’ experience as Wine | 


‘experts. This full-bodied Port is united with a peculiarly 


tich Beef Jelly, in which all of the nourishing properties 


‘of the meat are present in concentrated form, and the 
whole is combined with Kepler’s Malt Extract. 
being a powerful digestive, makes the assimilation of the 
other constituents quick and easy. The effect of a 
glass of the Wine is perfectly marvellous and instan- 
taneous. As soon as a wineglass of this delicious Wine 
Food is taken, feelings of Strength, Restoration, Energy, 
and Capacity for Work replace those of Weariness, 
Exhaustion, and Debility. 


Glendenning’s 
Beef and Malt Wine 


Is supplied by Chemists, Drug Stores, 
in full-sized wine bottles at 3s. od., or 
SAMPLE BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. post free. 


SONS, 9, Grainger Street, 


Merchants 
_half- bottles at 2s. 
WM. GLENDENNING and 
| Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





ISLANDS.—SANTA CATALINA | 


| 18-carat Gold, m Face .. 218 218 ° oe 
| unter or Half-Hunter... 20 0 3: a ae 9 
| Silver, Open Face so 610 0... 6710 0 
. Hunter or Half-Hunter . .. oS ee es eS 


““ MANSION HOUSE”? WATCHES «nec 


Guaranteed Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, 
ment, Bréguet Sprung, Jewelled in 13 Actions, in 
and Damp Proof Cases. 


-plate Move- 
assive Dust 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL. 





one, ° 
0 





2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
And 158 to 162, OxFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


This | * 


and Wine 


th, 128, each. 


WE ESTMINST ER. By SIR WALTER 
BESANT (Uniform with his “ LONDON"). With Etched 
Fr ntispiece and 120 Illustrations Patten. Demy 8vo, cloth 


ti 
I'he volume is a delightful one, and having read it 

thr ugh ‘Westminster with new eyes.”’—Speaker 
London >and Winpus, 111, 8t. Martin's 


one walks 


Cuatr Lane, W.C. 


{OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


| RR INCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


#3 COLLIS BROWNE'S 
( Hi, ORODYNE Vice - ¢ mancslic vr Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr ollis Browne was un 
. subtedly the inventor of Chk 4 ; that the whole story 
the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the ** Times 


July 13, 1864 


R. J. 
| ) { HLOBODYN! 


municated tot ollege 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 
- The Right Hon. Earl Russell com 
of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that 


he had reculved indectouion to the effect that the only remedy 
f any service in cholera was Chlorodyne, — See Lancet, 
Dec. 31, 1865. 


[) *: J. C BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE, — Extract from = **Medical Times 
Jan 12, 1866: ** Is prescribed by sco miox practitioners, Of 

yurse, it would not be thus singularly sopalee did it not supply 
a want and fill a place.” 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatiem, 
&e. 


OLLIS 


res of or 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Diarthas. } 


pD* J 
| CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 


D®* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE —<CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
words * J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”™ on the Government 
stamp. “Orsrwheilon medical testimony - Rocmempanses each 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENVORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold 4 Bottles, la. 1)d., 
2s. Od., 48. 6d., and Ile. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 


YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTII. 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months, 

The cheapest louse for hiring really good ae a by all the bert 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'8, 27, Baker Street, W 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
“pian 8, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Vetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage free. Tunings free, Cheapest House in Londow for Sale, 
Ilire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OK TZMANN and UO.'r, 
27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 


Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
GREAT BALE. Grands and Cottages 
Erard’s, and other makers From £10 
All Pianos packed 


( {OOD 


low-priced ne > ones. 
= mdwood's, Collard’s, 
to £100. Se on to or . scriptive Catalogues, 
free and sent to any 

THOMAS UE VZMANN ‘and CO 


UD IBACH PIANOS.—25 per cent. discount 


for cash. Also forhire, or on the three years’ system. Tl 


, 27, Waker Street, London, W 





| world-wide celebrated new grand, upright grand, and cottage 


be obtained on above terms at THOMAS OF TZ. 
London, W., Agents for Rud 
Descriptive lists free 


Jianos may now 
ANN and CO.’S, 27, Baker Street, 
lbach Sohn. Packed free and forwarded. 








FORD AND CO. — EURE K A DRESS 
SHIRTS. Specialities in Shirts for Evening Wear, with one 

two, or three holes for Studs in front. Ready Made or to Measure 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


Fer? AND CO.—‘ GIDIUS” PURE 
WOOL UNDERWEAR. Absolutely Unshrinkable Gentle- 


men’s Vests and Pants. Various weights and qualities. I’rice list 
and patterns post free.—41, Poultry, London. 


( LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and ( Collar ar 
Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 78. 6d. Extia 
Send three (not less). Must be prepaid, Returned ready 

















Fine, 9s. 


for use, carriage paid.—R. FURD and CO., 41, Poultry, Londen. 
| 





lM AYLOR’S CIM OL 1 TS, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 


name of * a Cimolia”’ is ae prescr bed by the most 
eminent os mi Dermatologists, and was especially recom- 
mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson -R.B., and the 


late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is ‘simply Invaluable. 
It is the Best Dustin -Powde er for Infants. Formerly used in 
the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, 


the Duchess of Edinburgh, The Duchess of Teck, &., and now 


} extensively © pa in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 


| 





Russia, our own poze Lge ar pucmiegees, 


Routh says: “i 
cannot af ord to be without it.’ Bainbridge. A “Yad 
writes: “Here, in India, for * Prickly Heat,” I ws it wort 
a guinea @ tea-spoonful.”’ Post free, or 36 penny 
ti 

> ‘Ash for ¢ * Taylor's Cimolite.’ -” that the Trade Mark, Name, 


take imitations. 
Intioduced into medical practice and prepared by 
- JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 

















I l " lingly treated to a series of such members of the company. Miss Alice Ect has. perhaps that. is d on the whole he was justified in his audacity. 
zing n s ] st ‘*Romeo,” ‘Carmen,’ increased her quite interesting “reputa t by her work It w wld ‘be scidaie to compare him to Richter, whose two 
P ico) (ava Maritana and The this ind both Miss Elandi and Miss Be Macdonald or three magnificent interpretations of the work in tlis 
Do 1 Girl rhe question was naturally asked, Was have deserved all the praise th y have received. M1 country reached an apotheosis of brilliance and beauty the 
tw while for the company to undertake the enormous Brozel has done yeoman service for the season, and Mr. other day at Birmingham; but Mr. Wood played exceed- 
! ity of a London season just to give performances rank pe in minor parts, has throughout been most ingly well, particularly in the more barbaric and wild 
. for the most part, consisted of works as familiar as efficient and useful. How is it that one always thinks of episodes of this tremendous musical expression of 
t Malik Bat 1ermeister when it becomes necessary to de- modernity. The third movement, for example, went 
On the other hand, there was an interesting novelty in be the merits of Mr. Woo On the whol splendidly, as also did portions of the dance movement. 
t ipe of Mr. MacCunn’s and Lord Lorne’s new oper then, let these few words, without a more definite Not so well did he express the profound despair, the 
was discussed pretty fully in our columns last week verdict, 4 ss such praise and blame as the Carl Rosa absolute of pessimism which enfold the last movement 
nd it is so true that we have had one or two capital ( pany has deserved to receive after what must hav like a shroud wound about the dead. gut the thing was 
perf nees of ‘‘ Tannhauser” and of ‘‘ Lohengrin. In been, at all events, for them an arduous and respon- well worth hearing nevertheless. At the same concert he 
t more familiar opera, too, there has been a good deal of sible task. played with rare delicacy the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
quite excellent work done, with the somewhat counter- At the second of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, and with the utmost 
balancing disadvantage, on tl! ther hand, of some poor on Saturday last, Mr. Henry Wood played the famous power Tsche aikowsky’s sav: ize . blaring, crue 1, but immensely 
nd irish performar rt of one or two sixth Symphony by Tschaikowsky. He dared to play it, clever overture entitled ‘‘ 1812.” 
: . ~ : ~ ! ’ rr , ° Te) 
] pALMAINE's SALE Ol] PIANOS, 4, enews IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Bi ED PROM 11 yee CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT OF 100 YEARS AGOIE | ave Dene fe he, FOO ee . wessetn ot tie 
a | ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
‘ For Particular apply 
‘ 18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street (West F Lor 
| : b ] 
PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE WEST IDES. 
SIN] The ORIENT COMPANY 
, I , will despatch their steam - ship G ARONNI 3901 us register, 
1000-horse power, ft ; rWO MONtHs' 
7 CRUISE, visiting TENERIFFE, BARBADOS PRINIDAD 
4 j GRENADA MARTINIQU! LU¢ SANTA CRI 
Cl LETON S HERALDIC OFFICE FAMAICA, BERMUDA, MADEIRA, arriving beck in Lewdeg 
— ' March 10 
HERALDRY GENEALOGY OF ) 1 Fore Winter aflont in the West Indies is most like a glorious summer 
} A elia and at such a time—when yachts and steam-launches are laid up at 
& 1 t ! ed home—the trip should be taken 
A be gs pm , Fr. Gr & ( ? Head Offices 
I n, Wu V/ - Mu gers | ANDED Spe goed n.and ( § Fence rch Aver 
: For pa apply to the la firm, at 5, Fenchureh A 
ad — thn tahactaltonean tut lves | Londor C.; or to the W sch Of 1G, Cocl ! 
CULLETON’S ENCRAVING OFFICE be s 
A t i = 
i I , , , _woag TOornnp rT ‘ 
1 H ‘ ; Presse \ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
. illus 06 AG fuvite | com- 4 ST. JAMES’S HALL, W.—Delightfal New Thirty-third 
\ Samples & Prices Pree. | Anniversary Programn NIGHTLY, at & and MATINEES 
85, CRANHOTRN STREET, LONDON, W.t | MONDAYS, WE DNESDAYS and SATURDAYs 
: bd al Ma Mr. LAWRENCE BROUGH 
\ SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE PROCESS for ~piexions 
4 c l I 1 ! i i ‘ a bl 
3 ‘ apy De LOSSY- HOLDEN | 
i ae ¢ with Eight ¢ und Five Pencils for 7s 
Potiveag anti tiiec bocce tant as CHAMPAGNE. 
| lf Al 
A BOUQUET orn EXTRAIT vnto The 1892 Vintage of this renowned brand is 
For the Handkerchief, of great Delicacy, Strength, [| | now in sple ndid condition, and must be justly 
Lasting Quality; hich th Choicest Per- ° i‘ ° > . . 
see sors Bm ty fim Which the Chivicet Pr | new considered the finest vintage of the century. 
It is consequently quite distinct from what 
is generally known as Lavender Water, 
and being so much more expensively made, is 
naturally more Costly. Its reputation extends over | 


Half a Century 
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Lay VENDERWATER 
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RS ai mal 1839. ” 
Laowendev 
Water 


New Revised Prices, 1/3, 2.6, 3/9, 5/., 8’, and 15/- 


Sold by Sreciat Aceyts throughout the Country, 
and by the Maker, 


S, _ SAINSBURY, 176 «177, Strand, London, 


For Special Agencies vacant apply roe | 
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Comely dames, brave squires pretty little misses 
& smart little masters, regularly use 


PEARS SOAP 


Pears —Soapmaker to ye King 
Pears Soap can be bought alall ye shopps 








TO THE CONTINENT. 


Via QUEENBORO’ £ FLUSHING. | 


Twice Daily in 


Throt 
statio 


and QUEENBORO’', 
Zeeland Steain-ship Company's LUNDON OFFICE, 44a, FORE STREET, 


notice. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


each direction. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Magnificent Paddle Steamers. 
Actual SEA Passage by the New 21 Knots Night Steamers 23 hours only. 
igh Ticket 8 and Registration of Luggage from London (Victoria, H« ‘born Viaduct, St. Panl's, and Herne Hill Stations) tothe principal 
ns on the Continent and vice versa. ‘THROUGH COMMUNICATIONS between LIVERPOUL. MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 
vid Willesden Junction and Herne Hill, WITHOUT TOUCHING LONDON. ds fn Time-Tables, &c., to the 
E.C., where Circular Tickets may be obtained at thiee days’ | 











TO BE HAD OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 


| Consignee 


De LOSSY - HOLDEN 


CHAMPAGNE. 

‘NUDA to restore Grey or Faded Hair 
in a few days. 

VERITAS It preserves, arrests falling, 


and causes a _ luxuriant 
growth of Hair 
IS NOT A DYE, BUT THE GENUINE RESTORER. 
} Circulars and Analyst’s Certificate Post Free. 
| Sold by Huirdressers, Chemists, &c., in Cases, 10/6 each. 


corr HAIR RESTORER 


Effectua’, 
|“Acests: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


W. Doy tr, 35, Crutched Friars, London, E.C 


For over 30 years has never failed 


re 





manent, d& Elegant 
AGENTS 


| 80-33, Berners St., W., & 91-95, City Road, E.C., London. 
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THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 


FOX &COLMi 
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And 164, 166 & 170, 


ROBINSON & CLEAWER, BELFAST. 


REGENT sST., 
Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC 





Price-Lists Post Free. 








Samples and Illustrated 











«A? 
eco> IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 
Cloths, 1134. each; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; 
Ry Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 





LONDON, VV. 


____WATER-SUPPLY To 


~~ doz. Per doz. 





WEERRYWEATEER on 


MANSIONS AnD ESTATES. 




















(WEARY WEATHER. ' [ MeRnrOrEATHER £0) voow) 
Children’s Bordered ... 13 Hemstitched, yes | ad $7 ~ os 
Gents 38 Stas . 3 R SUPPLY AND TYPHOID) ~~ ma 
Gents’... / 3/8 Gents’ | 3/11 3 WATE 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. ity . \ Ata Meeting of the London County Council ; 
Fish-Napkins, 2/11 per doz.; = - | ‘ Dr. Longstaffe said that the man who ran the grentest 
Dinner-Napkins, 5,6 perdoz. ; Fry dln ie ois | “ risk of Typheid was the Country Geutieman, who had 
2} yards by 3 yards, 5/6 each; Kitchen Table- eS =) *@ private supply of water of his own. 
Frillea Linen Pilicw Cases. from 1/4} each. | | ‘A very slight pollution, which might arise in an 
5 , } . exeetlont private supply might lead to every member 
aX 1. ; “ of his household being laid up with Typhoid." 
oo ON THE SUBJECT. | 
Wrrpminr Sonn Fillin: CONSULT MERRYWEATHERS ON . | Horse, Donkey, on 
sates 3 Tan a. od cE Buttock Pump. 
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‘Wholesale Depot :-67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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baa 
Hanp-Waeet Pump 
For Water Supply. 


MERRYWEA THERS:’, 63, Long Acre, W.C., London ; Manchester: & Greenwich. 





Warter-Waeet Puxr 
Supplying Mansion or ted 
sterns as on 





Established 203 Years. 








. 








Read “ WATER-SUPPLY TO MANSIONS,” post free. 




















are INE Pum 
d, per hour per i. P. 


GEARED Maxvat Force 


66 Gold Medals and First Awards. 


The “Times” calls it “A Practical Pamphlet.” 
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RFF PPP PRASSHSSS OWA 


The Difference is in Food. 


Two persons often start out and do the same things. 
advantage in clothing or care; still, one takes a frightful cold and the other comes out as 
well as ever. The strain has been the same on both systems. Why does the one nearly 
die, while the other has no difficulty whatever? 
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assimilating. 


taken. 


HAALALVYE 


combination, and 
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SCOTT & BOWNE 


: 
¥ 
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I 


vitality, energy—call it what you please. 


combined with Hypophosphites. 


I would not advise carelessness, but there is less danger 

For Scott’s Emulsion is cod-liver oil rendered palatable and ready for absorption, 
Nobody disputes the value of this splendid 
Scott’s Emulsion is cod-liver oil adapted 
to the most sensitive palate or delicate stomach. 


anybody can take it. 


(Lto.), LONDON, E.C. 
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Of course you know why. One has great vitality and the other has very little. And 
this vast difference is in a large measure only the amount and kind of food each is 


I often write that Scott’s Emulsion prevents taking cold, but I must admit that this 
is perhaps misleading. The truth is, Scott’s Emulsion gives the body resistive power, 
It enriches the blood, promotes the making of 
healthy flesh, maintains the normal heat, and in these and many other ways makes the body 
its own protection against disease. 


What a comfort it is to feel reasonably safe. 


ALL CHEMISTS. 
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There seems to be no 


if Scott’s Emulsion is 
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FISH A eee 


HLLAAAY CHLSAASY 
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Ny HOT & GOLD WA" =F 


INVENTED BY 


LORD KELVIN 


(SIR WY THOMSON) 
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NO PACKING 
NO WASHERS 
NO LEAKAGE 
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a» ¥ *, LIQUEURS OF THE GRANDE 


* CHARTREUSE. 

* These delicious Liqueurs, which have come 
so much into public favour on account of their 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of all 

* the principal Wine and Spirit Merchants, and 
¢ z all good Hotels and Restaurants throughout 
> Ww the Kingdom. Sole Consignee: W ' 
4Ra 85, Crutehed Friars, London, E.C. 





PHoHoTOSsS FROM LIFE. 
MODEL-STUDIES for Painters and Sculptors; really Artistic and 
Most Beautiful Collection, reeommended from several Art Academies, 
3s. P.O. or | 





Price | ist, with 100 Miniatures and 1 Cabinet-size Photo. 
Stamps. S. RECKNACEL, 
Naclfolger, Munich, I. Brieffach, Germany. 


 *EVTSRZor 


aware that a Beautifal Compienten is. Ensured, and all Pimple:. 
Lines, Crowsfeet, and other Blemishes are removed by the use of a 


SE ee Be | 


BOX OF DR. MACKENZIE’S ARSENICAL SOAP? 
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RITTER ROAD SKATES 


| have Brakes for Checking Speed, and 
| slipping when striking out or ascending 


| mongers, 




















Instant relief for skin-tortured babies, and rest 
for tired parents, in a warm bath with CuTICURA 
Soap, and a single anointing with CuTIcuRA, pur- 
est of emollient skin cures, in the most distressing 
forms of itching, burning, bleeding, and scaly skin 
and scalp humours, when all else fails. 


Sold th hout the world. British depot: F. Newserr & Sows, 
London. Porres D. anv C. CorP., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 





which automatically prevent backward 


hills. Sold by Cycle Agents and Iron- 
Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
Please mention this paper. 


THE ROAD SKATE CO., 
271, Oxford Street, London, W- 








= J beautiful 
women use 


CREME SIMON 


Mme AvELINA PATTI says : 
« Have found it very 
« good indeed ». 
—_ +04 -——_ — 
For all irritations of the skin it is unequalled. 
| Chaps, Redness, Koughuess, disappear 
as if by magic. 
PRICE : 2/3, 2/6, and @/- per Pot. 
— - ofe-- -——_ 
J. SIMON, PARIS 
LONDON, MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Chemists, Hairdressers, Perfumers and Stores. 
tc, OT, SF . ERS GING. AERNEeN 
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| “Now is the Winter of our Discontent 


| 
MN 


TEETHING) 


TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S | 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1jd. per Bottle. 





GOUT PB aXe! 


Rheumatism. 





The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 


“Sir, . . . LT wasalmost beyond experience a martyr to gont 
for twenty-five years! I took Lavitie's medicines, which are 
simple and easy of application. I was cured completely. and after 
nine yeurs’ trial I can affirm that they are « perfect specific and av 
innocent and beneficial remedy. 1 have tried them on friends in 
like circumstances, and they never fail.—I remit yours truly, 


DR. LAVILLE'S, LIQUOR 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
1S AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, 


SUFFICIENT FOR 
MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 





ONE BOTTLE 
TWO TO THREE 





Price 9s. per Bottle of all Chemists and Stores, or post free from 
F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, containing Testimonials, post free on Application. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hatr from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Ilair to its ORIGINAL 
CoLoun. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Not a dye, and therefore docs not stain the skin 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every honse where a ITaAIR REXEWER 
is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


we NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER <an be obtained | 
Caronghout the British Colonies, India, United States of | 
America, &c., &c. | 
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made Glorious Summer” 
BY USING THE 


andescent Fire-Mantel 
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J AMIN : 
Za alli dalWAN\. SASSO 
It costs (complete) from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. according 
to size, and will save its price in a few weeks. 
It can be fitted to any existing grate without alteration. 


Is sold at all Stores and Ironmongers, &c., throughout the 
Kingdom. 


“IPMS Je *}00S 


Beautiful Coke Fires 





Write for full particulars to the 


Incandescent Fire-Mantel and Stove Co., Ltd. 


53, VICTORIA STREET, S.w. 





‘ USE 
2 The Unrivalled 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 
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Bengers Food 


Invalids, & 





WOMEN WORKERS interests of women in general 
There was a vel large ittendance at the Conference at . ipable vo 
( l f J National Union of Women Workers, Union for the year, and Mrs. 
wit! inding the du sand ] v I the subjects of ¢ anterbury, was the 
Isse l Pauperist I nal women, drunkenness, mittee. 
k-nurses, insanity 1 epilepsy were the topics of the that the Union should ag 
ttw 1a) with a eral discourse on ** The Pain of ‘* National Council of Women” 
World,” for nel n of the whole matter, on the 
a aay I} Educa nal Side of ¢ »-operation ’ and ment of the whole business, 
I} lraining of Elementary Teachers were the only that the ‘‘ National Council” 
ibjects provided that did not directly fasten attention representative or powerful body. 
kness, and sorrow—that ny tno that are wife 
too present to the tho htful 1 1 i th nature 
he case, but that are far from representing the normal 
i f female humanity. Of subjects touching the life and 


DREW * SONS 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


Specialists in the Manufacture of 








wrens FINEST QUALITY 
0K [aoe ia ea §DRESSING BAGS 
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AND CASES. 


NEW and EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 














THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON (a 

TO SELECT FROM. & § 
nies yer ' Sk 
vices varying from >> 
1 ht fy 
£5 To £500 Nexans’ é98s 
ALSO MAKERS OF — SIS E.,, 
DREWS’ PATENT “EN ROUTE” m 2 oy £ 4 

S ST ££. ¥ 

TEA & LUNCHEON BASKETS Sse oe ess 

“3 TSH avy a 





DREWS’ PATENT WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 
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MADE IN 3 SIZES AT 


10/6, 16/6,.. 25/- 


EACH, POST FREE. 
Complete Iilustrated Catalogue sent Post Free on Application to 


MABIE, TODD, « BARD, Manufacturers. 
SSS ae => SSS = 
Head Office: 98, CHEAPSIDE, E.(C.; 

95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 8, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


COMBINE BEAUTY WITH COMFORT. 
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“HOLOPHANE” “HOLOPHANE” 
Light-Diflusing Globe Light-Diflusing Globe 
tae NEW PATENY ROSE TINT 


Destroys all Glare, 


WHILE 


WARM AND 





NEW ELECTRIC PATTERN, No. 30. 


Beautiful Patterns. Prices from Zs. upwards. Catalogues Free. 





/f you cannot obtain them of your Dealer, send Post-Card for Price-List to 


“HOLOPHANE,” Litd., 91, 98, 95, Queen Victoria St. London, B.C. 
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there was no mention. 
wife of the Bishop of London, was the president of the 
Temple, wife of the Archbishop 
president of 
A formal resolution was proposed and carried 


rree 


without a simultaneous widening in the scope and manage- 


of a well-known Liverpool man, but by birth an 
American lady, was elected president for next year. 

Of the dismal topics before the meetings, perhaps the 
most interesting was the prison-visiting, treated of by 


VERY BECOMING LIGHT. 



















The only awarded at the Paris 
VELOUTINE. 
hygienic, adherent & invisible 
Toilet powder - COEX. FAW, Inventor 


®, Rue Ge ta Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8? May 1875. 
























Adeline Duchess of Bedford, who is, together with Lady 
Battersea, visitor to the ‘‘ long-sentence”’ prison for women 
at Aylesbury. The Duchess explained that many of the 
prisoners were middle-aged women undergoing such long 
terms of imprisonment that practically they were there for 
life; and she owned that it might seem to many to be a 
useless work to visit and deal with these, to whom a better 
life in freedom was impossible ; but she observed that this 
view left out of sight the belief that this world is no 
eve rything, and that the peace of the soul with God is of 
importance to the individual. The Duchess admitted that 
the most important point in connection with prison-visiting 
was affording help to prisoners on their discharge, and for 
this funds were wanting; all that had been done so far 
had been supplied by the visitors themselves, and if for 
any reason they should cease to help, the work would fail. 


wise, and 


healthy, moral, 
Creighton, 


Mrs. 


the local com- 
to. become the British 
: but if this be effected 
is a foregone conclusion 
will be very far from a 


Mrs. Alfred Booth, the 
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=== CARTERS 
6° NEW CAVENDISH ST. ae ee 

I 


ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. 


LITERARY MACHINE 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Ine 
valuable to Invalids & Students. Prices from 4°77 /G@ 


INVALID COMFORT 


Bed Lifts £3 10s. Bed Rests "7/6 
ea Leg Rests 10/« 
Walking Machines. Crutches 10/6 
Bed Baths 12/6 



















Adjustable Couches, Beds 
Fron BL IOs é 
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7 Portable W.C.’s 
\ Electric 7. Commodes 25/« 
TL 8, — he 
4 Air & Water Beds, ( Dien —" | 
lj) Self-Propelling aK Log Chairs from BB 
BATH CHAIRS rrom £1 5s, 2reakfast-in-Bed Tables 
— * from GOs. os 
COLD MEDAL of 
and HONOUR 
DIPLOMA (mf) ge \\ ANTWERP 






Ambulances best in the world 









A 
Bath Chairs for Handor Pony. Bath or 


6* NEW CAVENDISH S 


ustable ~ 
pinal Carriage. 


Portland Place 
*s LONDON, Ww. 


Spinal Carriages. 


JOHN GARTER, 








“Myrrie Grove’ 
TOBACCO. 
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For Pipe or Cigarette. 


Sweet. Cool. Fragrant. 











Sif Wallet Raleigh. 
AtMyttle Cfove Lak 
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“At Myrtle Grove Sir Walter Raleigh was soothing his wind with 
the Tobacco he had brought from Virginia when his Jrish Servant, 
thinking his Master was on fire, dashed water over him.” 


TADDY & 60., Minories, London, E. 
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DIAMONDS, 
PEARLS, a. 





ALL KINDS of FINE BIJOUTERIE 


Purchased for Cash, Valued, or Exchanged. 
Fom OS to £10,000. 





SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 17 & 18, Piccadilly, W. 
And 1 & 2, Gracechurch St., Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Estp. 1772. 











